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HE Conservative voters in Great Britain form 

only a minority 

—of the electorate; but they have never- 

theless succeeded in returning a quite comfortable 
working majority for the Conservative Party in the 
House of Commous. Once more, therefore, we have 
an unrepresentative Parliament. The Prime Minister 
himself only secured the votes of a minority of the 
electors in his own constituency, and in a straight 
fight might have been turned out. But he is Prime 
Minister none the less, and provided he can preserve 
his health and the unity of his party there is no obvious 
reason why he should not remain in office until 1927. 
The country is not behind him, but the new House of 
Commons is, and that under our Constitution is all 
that matters. A Conservative Government is very 
much to be preferred to a Coalition Government, 
especially in relation to foreign affairs; for we may 
reasonably expect that British policy will now become 
a stabilising, instead of an uncertain and unsettling, 
factor in European politics. Nor is there any particular 
reason to suppose that the foreign policy of a Conserva- 
tive Government will fail to be “ national,”’ in the 
sense of securing and depending upon the general 
support of all parties. It is the British tradition that 
foreign policy should be non-party, and Mr. Bonar 
Law and Lord Curzon should be capable—as they are 
probably desirous—of restoring it. That will be a 
gain. But in regard to domestic politics the position 
is much less satisfactory. Almost certainly there will 


be serious trouble. 
- 





* * 


Conservatives are very pleased, we suppose, with 
the result of the Election; but from the point of view 


have too large a majority for that to be likely. A 





of any strictly non-partisan observer it is manifestly a 
very unsatisfactory result. The Conservative minority 
has accidentally, as it were, attained power. If it 
realises its true position and uses that power with 
moderation and discretion, not much harm may be 
done ; but if, as seems only too likely, it is forced by 
its extremists to seize its opportunity for the passing 
of seriously reactionary legislation—such as restoring 
the veto of the House of Lords and destroying the 
political freedom of the Trade Unions—no one can 
tell what will happen. “ Direct Action” may become 
a very much more serious possibility than it has been 
hitherto. The Conservatives will possess legal authority, 
but, as a minority in the country, they will lack moral 
authority, and if they abuse their power the arguments 
of the anti-Parliamentarians will become irresistible. 
The need for a reform of theelectoral system is obvious; 
but this Parliament, which owes its existence to the 
defects of that system, will not, we fear, reform it. 
To expect a Tory majority to destroy the ladder by 
which is has climbed into power is obviously to expect 
too much ; but it may be reasonably asked and advised 
to remember its real position and to refrain from 
policies for which it has received no mandate from the 
electorate. 





* * * 


The verdict of the constituencies shows no clear 
tendency. Leading members of all parties have been 
defeated. Two members of the Government have 
been turned out. Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Clynes have only narrowly held their seats. Mr. 
Henderson and Sir Donald Maclean have been rejected. 
Mr. Churchill has been defeated by two “ freak” 
candidates. There is no recognisable “ wave” of 
public opinion. There ought obviously to be another 
Election within twelve months, but the Conservatives 
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more unsatisfactory position could hardly be imagined. 
If Mr. Bonar Law were a great statesman he might 
recognise the necessity of securing, by reformed electoral 
laws, a more representative House of Commons ;_ but 
he is not, and we imagine that he will “ carry on” as 
long as he can, in spite of the fact that he has no moral 
mandate. The Opposition, however, in the new 
Parliament will be very different from that in the last 
Parliament. Its debating ability—even if Mr. Lloyd 
George remains neutral—has been quadrupled by the 
Election; and it ought to be able to create a new 
sense of reality in party politics. The Labour Party 
has recruited a large number of really competent and 
energetic speakers and the Liberals have been greatly 
strengthened by the return of men like Sir John Simon 
and Mr. Pringle. At least, in the new Parliament, 
there will be a fight. 
* * * 


Whatever danger there may have been a few days 
ago of a deadlock between ourselves and France over 
the Turkish question is now dispelled. Lord Curzon 
has worked with great energy and tact to harmonise 
the views of the French and the British Governments. 
One member of the British Government—no less a 
person than Lord Derby—it is rumoured, has created 
difficulties by communicating with Paris behind the 
Foreign Secretary’s back. If this rumour is true, as 
we fear it is, it bodes ill for the foreign policy of the 
new Cabinet. The Secretary of State for War has his 
own department to attend to, and the sooner the 
Prime Minister makes that clear to him, the better. 
There is good reason to hope, however, that an under- 
standing will be reached on the general principles to 
be followed by the three Western Powers at Lausanne. 
Whether this preliminary unity will be maintained 
when the Conference settles down to details, must 
depend largely, if not entirely, on the reasonableness 
of the Turks. No one as yet knows their real mind. 
They have alternated between extravagant demands 
and professions of moderation; it may be that they 
are bluffing, or it may be that they are preparing to 
exploit in grim earnest their victory and the differences 
which they believe they can count on in the Entente. 
But to set us at loggerheads with France, or to try to 
force a quarrel on us, though it may seem heroic, will 
be a suicidal policy for the Turks. The wiser heads 
among them know that it is essential for them to 
secure a firm settlement with us, and they know also 
that Mr. Lloyd George now counts for nothing and 
that British opinion is friendly to Turkey. We hope 
that they will succeed in bringing back the romantics 
who are crying for the moon to the old Turkish real- 
politik. 

* * * 

The resignation of the Wirth Cabinet is an important 
incident in the economic struggle in Germany. The 
official German plan for the stabilisation of the mark 
includes the raising of a foreign and internal loan, and 
for that, in the view of Dr. Wirth, the help of Herr 
Stinnes and other great industrialists is essential. 
But the ae ey to include representatives of Herr 
Stinnes’ People’s Party in the Government was met 
with a blank refusal by the Socialists. Their opinion 
is concisely put by Vorwédrts, which declares that 
Herr Stinnes does not want the mark stabilised; he 
only wants to turn the eight-hour day into a ten-hour 
day. Whether the first part of this statement is true, 
we do not know; but there is no doubt about the 
second. Herr Stinnes has explicitly stated his belief 
that the only way to pay reparations is to produce 
more, and the only way to produce more is for the 
workmen to work for longer hours. Whatever may 
be thought of this suggestion from a purely economic 
standpoint, it is hardly likely to commend itself on 
other grounds to the millions of miserable men strug- 





gling on a subsistence wage and watching their masters 
pile up fortunes at their expense. And it becomes 
intolerable if, as is the common belief both in Germany 
and abroad, Herr Stinnes and his friends are not 
contributing their fair share of taxation. We do not 
suppose for a moment that the eight-hour day will be 
overthrown; the German working-classes will, quite 
rightly, be prepared to die in the last ditch in its 
defence. But, in any case, the attitude of Herr Stinnes 
and the crisis it has produced are ominous signs. 
Here is an issue out of which may develop a fierce 
class conflict, and a temper that may plunge Germany 
into a social upheaval, calamitous alike for herself 


and Europe. 
* x * 


In one of his last speeches before the Election, Mr. 
Bonar Law spoke of the tranquillity of India as being 
among the urgent tasks of the new Government. Lord 
Reading has undoubtedly informed him that in respect 
of India the Prime Minister has his work cut out. 
The extremist movement has once more arrived at a 
crucial stage. A short time ago the committee of the 
National Congress which had been touring the country 
for the purpose of surveying the chances of a mass 
movement of civil disobedience issued a thoroughly 
discouraging report. It implied the breakdown of 
Non-Co-operation, and a section of the committee, 
headed by Mr. Motilal Nehru of Allahabad, one of the 
ablest men in the movement, came out strongly for 
a return to definite political action. This policy is 
championed, in much more decisive terms, by Mr. 
C. R. Das, who would have been in the chair of the 
National Congress a year ago had he not been in 
prison. Mr. Das, apparently, demands the immediate 
establishment of India as a self-governing dominion. 
If the Government is prepared for that, well and good ; 
if not, the Non-Co-operation party is to set out for 
the capture of the legislative assemblies and, there- 
after, to make use of every device of parliamentary 
obstruction with the avowed object of destroying 
government. The assemblies, he declares, are nothing 
but a mask put on by the bureaucracy, and the clear 
duty of Indians is to tear it away. The entire Budget 
must be disallowed, and the Councils must be made 
impotent until the Indian demands are satisfied, the 
Government being forced to govern by veto as long 
as it can. Mr. Das, moreover, looks beyond India to 
the creation of a great Asiatic federation, to include 
both India and Pan-Islam—a sufficiently expansive 
scheme for a man who hitherto has been concerned 
mainly with the critical and protestant aspects of 
nationalism. There can, however, be no doubt as to 
the popular success of the Das-Nehru policy. The 
educated Indian is an intensely political being. There 
is very little attraction for him in the Gandhi appeal 
to passive resistance and an absolute austerity of 
personal living. But there is a strong attraction in 
the idea of using the forms of representative govern- 
ment for ends not contemplated by those who framed 


them. 
Ok ok ok 


There are indications that Mr. Bonar Law’s Govern" 
ment is seriously considering the proposal that unem- 
ployment insurance should be put on an industrial 
basis. Several Ministers, including Mr. Law himself, 
have referred to the matter in their election speeches, 
and a voluminous correspondence about it has been 
running in the Times. The reason for this is clear 
enough. The Government, following the lead of the 
Geddes Committee, is disposed to look with favour 
on “insurance by industry ’’ because it believes that 
it sees in the scheme a prospect of greatly reducing 
the expenditure on unemployment out of national 
funds. That belief, however, is soon likely to be 
dissipated. It will probably be found on _ closer 
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examination of the problem that for the majority of 
industries no such scheme is practicable at all, either 
because they are not sufficiently well-organised or 
because it is impossible accurately to define their 
limits; and in the few industries where it may be 
practicable—as, for instance, coal mining—a heavy 
State subsidy will quite certainly be required for at 
least some years to come. Labour will certainly offer 
no objection of principle to unemployment insurance 
by industries, but it will very strongly oppose any 
measure which, under cover of a change of system, 
will result in diminishing the already inadequate 
provision made for the unemployed. The present is 
the worst of all possible times for attempting to put 
any such scheme into effect. When Mr. Bonar Law 
has pushed his investigations further, he will discover 
that there is in fact no prospect of “‘ economy ” to be 
secured in this way ; and we doubt if his, or his party’s, 
zeal for the change will survive the discovery. 
* * * 

The German Socialist Party, now reunited by the 
fusion of the Majority Socialists and the Independents, 
resumes its place as the Opposition in consequence of 
the fall of the Wirth Government. In some quarters, 
the Socialists have been censured for their refusal to 
enter a reconstructed Cabinet together with repre- 
sentatives of Herr Stinnes’ People’s Party. But it 
seems clear that, even apart from the issues of imme- 
diate policy involved in such collaboration, the effect 
of it would have been an immense reinforcement of the 
Communists, who are not in Germany, as they are 
here, a negligible faction. Herr Stinnes’ party is the 
capitalist party par ewcellence : in addition to pressing 
for a longer working day, on every question of 
industrial policy it stands in sharp opposition to the 
Socialists. It is not merely opposed to further socialisa- 
tion, but intent on the handing over to private enter- 
prise of existing State concerns, such as the mines 
and railways. Only the gravest national emergency 
could make a Socialist-Stinnes Coalition practical 
politics ; and the reparations question has dragged on 
too long without settlement to be regarded as such an 
emergency. The German Socialists do not at all like 
the results of Herr Stinnes’ recent conversations with 
the Reparations Commission; and they fear that 
participation in a new Coalition would merely make 
them parties to the execution of a policy to which they 
are strongly opposed. If a reactionary Government 
replaces the Centre Coalition of Dr. Wirth, and the 
Socialists are forced into real opposition, the main 
responsibility rests with the Allies, whose representa- 
tives will have manceuvred Herr Stinnes into power. 

** ** * 

It has been announced this week that the National 
Building Guild is in grave financial difficulty, and 
that a receiver has been appointed on behalf of Barclay’s 
Bank, which has made advances to the Guild. It is 
impossible at present to say how far this means that 
the Guild is really unable to pay its debts, or how 
far it is merely the result of a lack of ready money. 
Throughout, shortage of working capital has been the 
most serious of the Guild’s difficulties; for, however 
well it may do with its contracts, payments are always 
considerably behind expenses, and, as in other busi- 
nesses, the gulf has to be bridged by drawing on 
capital or securing overdrafts from the bank. The 
Guild has made repeated efforts to raise adequate 
capital from Trade Union sources; but these have 
been rendered largely abortive by the industrial 
situation, and reliance has inevitably been placed on 
credits from the banks. This unfortunately places the 
Guild in the bank’s hands ; but we can hardly imagine 
that the bank would have put in a receiver unless 
there had been at least some doubt as to the soundness 
of the enterprise. It is announced that the work is 


to be carried on, and it may be that the Guild will 


succeed in straightening out its affairs. In any case, 
it does not necessarily follow, even if the central 
organisation collapses, that the local Guilds which are 
actually carrying out the work will be involved in its 
fall. But the position which has arisen serves to 
emphasise the difficulties of those working-class organ- 
isations which attempt to start in business without 
adequate capital behind them. Their problem in 
getting credit is far harder than the problem of an 
ordinary firm under similar conditions. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The collapse of the 
hunger-strike organised by women prisoners in Mount- 
joy marks the first successful assertion of the authority 
of the Catholic Church against the Republicans. 
Refusal of the Sacraments by the prison chaplain was 
followed by the surrender of the strikers, with the 
exception of Miss Mary MacSwiney, who announces 
that she is prepared to meet her brother’s end, even 
though she may be denied the consolations that fortified 
him. However little one may like Miss MacSwiney’s 
political creed, it is impossible not to admire her 


courage. By comparison, her associates cut a sorry 
figure. Having quailed before the Church, they con- 


tinue to denounce its action, and threaten pains and 
penalties against all who refuse to support Miss 
MacSwiney in doing what they themselves were afraid 
to do. At present, they are bombarding the Vatican 
with demands for the repudiation of the Irish Hierarchy, 
which is about as sensible as their scheme of picketing 
the British Embassy in Washington in the hope of 
terrorising Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues. At the 
same time, it would be a piece of folly on the part of the 
Irish Government to push matters to extremes with 
Miss MacSwiney. They have succeeded in their object 
of preventing a hunger-strike, and the release of Miss 
MacSwiney will not encourage others to follow her 
example. 
* * * 

The settlement of the dispute on the Great Southern 
and Western Railway is another proof that organised 
Labour has no sympathy with the policy of economic 
paralysis to which the Irregulars are committed. From 
the first, the workers have been hit hardest by the 
campaign of sabotage, and their complaint against the 
Government is that so far its measures have failed to 
provide security. Undoubtedly, guerilla activities of 
the kind now practised in Ireland are difficult to counter, 
but the unduly optimistic tone adopted by Ministers, 
and flatly contradicted by hard facts, has been largely 
responsible for a reaction towards pessimism. A sober 
statement of the obstacles that have to be dealt with, 
and the announcement of a well-considered plan for 
dealing with them, would do more to steady public 
opinion than lighthearted assurances that the trouble 
is at an end. There is also a real fear that the red- 
herring of Partition is again to be dragged across the 
path. A quarrel with Ulster on the boundary question 
might ease things temporarily for the Government, but 
in the long run it could not fail to make confusion worse 
confounded. Efforts are already being made to induce 
Mr. Cosgrave to renew this senseless faction fight. Mr. 
William O’Brien, the only Nationalist leader who, so 
far, has been offered a nomination to the Free State 
Senate, presumably because of his opposition in the 
past to the official policy of the old Parliamentary 
party, bluntly declines the honour on the ground that 
he cannot sit in a Parliament which recognises Partition. 
This declaration is certain to be used by Mr. de Valera 
and his colleagues for all, and a good deal more, than it 
is worth. Neither Mr. O’Brien nor Mr. de Valera deigns 
to explain how a refusal to recognise Partition will 
compel the North to come in and overbear the resistance 
of the 45,000 armed men whom Sir James Craig can 
muster on his side, even if, as is wholly improbable, 
a2 
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British troops are ordered to remain merely good 
lookers-on. 
* * + 
Po.iTIcaAL CORRESPONDENT writes : As nobody knew what 
answer to expect from the Election puzzle, I suppose 
it would be inexact to say that the aaswer now forth- 
coming—in itself almost a fresh riddle—had been foreseen. 
Yet it is not entirely the unexpected that has happened. Ex- 
travagant hopes, whether on one side or the other, have been 
disappointed, with the provoking result that till the readjust- 
ment and numerical strength of parties have been tested by 
practical experience in the new House, the outlook, alike for 
the Government and the Opposition, must remain somewhat 
obscure. Meanwhile, it is difficult to deduce either tranquillity 
or stability from the Ministerial position. Never before, I 
imagine, have we had a Parliament in which were comprised 
so many minority representatives. Even Mr. Bonar Law (though 
only for lack of a few more votes) comes within this unsatis- 
factory category—the first Prime Minister, so far as I can 
recall, who has had the evil luck to symbolise in his own person 
in this particular fashion the precariousness of his official 


tenure. 
* os ae 


Next in personal interest to the casualties of the contest, 
so far as these concern the fate of certain star figures of the 
political firmament, come the narrow escapes, and chief among 
them Mr. Asquith’s close shave at Paisley. Here, of course, 
the dexterous hand and resourceful manipulation of Sir George 
Younger were to be traced. Conscience in such matters may be 
left out of account, but when next we hear from Conservative 
lips of the Red Peril it may be useful to recall how the Tory 
stalwarts of the already nearly all-Red Glasgow area were 
willing to incur yet further risks of ruin and eclipse by voting for 
the Labour ticket for the sake of dishing the last of the Whigs. 

* a * 

While group formations in the new House are now seen to 
be inevitable, the precise composition of the groups, together 
with their distribution, remains to be determined. Presumably 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and his friends will continue to sit 
with their fellow-Unionists, whether on the Government side 
or ultimately in Opposition, which sooner or later must mean 
their re-absorption by the parent stock. After all, why not ? 
Thanks to Mr. Bonar Law’s homely forethought plenty of 
sleeping room remains for the contrite spirits of the late seces- 
sion, or, at any rate, can easily be provided by shifting from 
the Treasury bench a few of the warming-pans hastily placed 
there after the Carlton Club clearance. Even the re-election 
test formerly imposed on Ministers-designate, as I noted last 
week, is now out of the way, and continues in suspense for 


nine more months. 
* * * 


Nevertheless I can foresee possible obstacles alike to Con- 
servative reunion and to the Conservative dream of a torpid 
quinquennium—lI refer, of course, to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
activities. To begin with, in what cave does David mean to 
reassemble his Adullamites? As an outcast of the greater 
parties and yet leader of a distinctive group of his own, he 
might properly enough withdraw to the semi-neutral territory 
below the Opposition gangway, thus setting an example of self- 
effacing consideration for the susceptibilities of old colleagues 
at once touching, unexpected, and tantalising. On the other 
hand, by taking up his war-station on the front Opposition 
bench and imitating the Joseph Chamberlain of 1886-92 he 
might constitute himself a thorn in the flesh of the other 
Opposition leaders, and at the same time confront his successors 
on the Treasury bench with an ever-present memento mori. 
Who shall say that there are not temptations, or guarantee 
that Mr. Lloyd George will be delivered from them, or even 
pray to be? 

* * * 

Another, and from Mr. Bonar Law’s point of view, perhaps a 
worse alternative remains—the grouping of the Georgians with 
the Chamberlainites on the Government side. Everything 
depends on the line of strategy to be adopted—whether the 
leader of the new Fourth party means to make a bid for the 
Opposition leadership by showing his rivals how an Opposition 
ought to be led, or whether it is his intention to persevere with 
the idea of a centre Coalition of which his own Liberals and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Conservatives, herded together on the 
Ministerial benches, should form the nucleus, at the same time 
combining to hold the Government in leading strings. Thus, 
and, so far as I can judge, thus alone, might Mr. Chamberlain’s 
return to the Conservative fold be retarded—an objective, on 
the whole, hardly worth the candle. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT 
AND THE OLD DIPLOMACY 


HE Parliament that meets next week will 
look abroad in a very different mood from 
that of its predecessor. Foreign affairs for 

the triumphant Coalition of 1918 were to be a picnic. 
The Kaiser was to be hanged. Germany, squeezed like 
an orange, would squirt a stream of golden marks 
into the Treasuries of her conquerors. Militarism 
would be destroyed by the confiscation of the ships 
and the arms of the Central Powers. Jugoslavs, 
Arabs, Poles, Letts and Hottentots would be freed 
from the yoke of the oppressor. The Turks were 
to be punished for their base ingratitude, and all 
the victorious Allies rewarded for their sacrifices. And 
after those trifling preliminaries, a League of Nations 
would sweep away the old diplomacy and Mr. Lloyd 
George would make the world safe for democracy. 
We need not labour the disillusionment and despair 
that four years of imbecile statesmanship has spread 
across the world ; it is enough to contrast the Election 
addresses and speeches of 1918 and 1922. Most, 
if not all, of the new Members of Parliament have 
probably made questionable statements and held out 
dubious hopes about our foreign policy. But none of 
them has dared to indulge in the boasts and lies that 
carried away the multitude after the Armistice. Even 
those who have mumbled most fervently the shibboleths 
of Mr. Bonar Law know well enough that, whatever 
else may await us in Europe or Asia or Africa, it is 
not tranquillity. 

The sword of Damocles is still hanging over the 
Near East. The immediate danger has, no doubt, 
been exaggerated amid the alarums and excursions 
of the past week. A flood of sensational and contra- 
dictory rumours has surged in and out of London 
and Paris and Rome and Constantinople; reports 
have been garbled, motives distorted and sinister 
designs invented. Happily, the air has cleared and 
it is proclaimed again, as we write, that France stands 
firmly with Italy and Britain in maintaining the Allied 
front in Turkey. It is, indeed, incredible to us that 
she should do anything else ; for, in the present crisis, 
there is no question of Allied aggression against the Turks 
or of this country pursuing a policy opposed to the 
interests of France. France may have ample grounds 
for suspecting our aims in the Near East ; but she has 
had, since the Mudania Agreement, still ampler grounds 
for suspicion of the Turks. They have, it is true, 
flourished M. Franklin Bouillon’s Angora Treaty and 
they have waved the French tricolour in Constantinople ; 
but they have also talked very menacingly about the 
Capitulations and about their intentions in regard to 
foreign merchants and foreign mandates, and they have 
not hesitated to expel French consuls from Brusa 
and Mersina and Adana. We do not suggest that 
the French Government should attach too much 
importance to these straws in the wind ; but, obviously, 
it cannot ignore them entirely. And not to ignore 
them means that, for the moment, France must agree 
with us in holding Turkish pretensions in check. So 
far Lord Curzon’s policy has been substantially right, 
and, unless some mad coup is projected by Angora 
at the eleventh hour, we may hope to get safely to the 
Lausanne Conference. But no one who realises the 
situation is so simple as to think that the Lausanne 
Conference will be the end of our difficulties. The 
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Turks are going there to get large reparations for 
what they have suffered at the hands both of Greece 
and of the Powers. Their principal gains—the recovery 
of all Anatolia, including Smyrna, and of Eastern 
Thrace, and the removal of controls imposed upon 
their sovereignty by the Treaty of Sévres—these have 
already been agreed, and there will be no attempt 
to cheat Kemal of the fruits of his victory. There 
are other things, however, which have not been agreed, 
and, if reports speak true, the Turks intend to open 
their mouths very wide. We hear, for instance, of 
demands for Western Thrace, for a large indemnity 
from Greece, for “ rectifications of frontiers ” in Meso- 
potamia and in Syria, and for plebiscites in the Arab 
countries. All these demands raise serious issues for 
us, for the French, for the Italians, for the Balkan States. 
It is possible, of course, that common sense and prudence 
may keep the Turkish plenipotentiaries within bounds. 
But it is also possible that they will try to push 
their advantage. They are well aware that the 
solidarity of the Entente is a weakly thing, that behind 
all the fine phrases about Anglo-French amity there 
lie mutual jealousies and real or supposed divergences 
of interest. They can count on a good deal of support 
from Russia if they adopt an intransigent attitude. 
And they know that the last thing in the world that 
we want is to fight them. In all the circumstances 
we may well find ourselves on the horns of a dilemma. 
We may be faced with the alternative of an open 
quarrel with Turkey or such concessions to Turkey as 
will create the gravest anxiety from the Danube to 
the Persian Gulf. 

In the Middle East the situation may be less threaten- 
ing, but it is still serious enough. It is mere childishness 
to talk as though all we had to do was to cut our 
losses and march out of Irak and Palestine. There 
may, indeed, be good grounds for marching out of 
Irak—at any rate, as far as Basra. Our withdrawal 
might have awkward complications; it would pretty 
certainly mean the end of King Feisul’s reign, the 
renewal of internecine strife among the Arabs, and 
the return before long of the Turks; what precisely 
it would mean for our prestige or our interests in the 
Mosul oil wells we cannot say. But, in any case, 
public opinion is overwhelmingly against the Mesopo- 
tamian adventure, and we look to the new Government 
to get us out of it on the best terms it can. Palestine, 
however, stands on a different footing. We did not 
foist ourselves on Palestine as we did on Mesopotamia ; 
the Palestinian Arabs’ objection is not to British 
administration, but to the position of the Jews. As 
for our expenditure there, it is comparatively small ; 
the country pays for itself; we pay only for the British 
troops. On strategic grounds there appears to be a 
strong argument for the retention of British troops 
in Palestine, especially if we are going to withdraw— 
as we must—from Egypt to the Suez Canal. For those 
who do not like that argument, there are these others, 
of which there is no reason to be ashamed—that our 
presence in Palestine means peace, and that our aim 
is to weld Jews and Arabs into a Palestinian nation. 
It is possible that we may not succeed in this aim ; 
but we have not failed yet, and we shall want stronger 
inducements than the manifestoes of Arab notables 
and the anti-Semitic ravings of the Daily Express 
to make us tear up the Balfour Declaration and hand 
back our mandate. But the Middle Eastern problem 
is obviously complicated by the Near East. Our posi- 
tion must be profoundly affected by what is done at 





Lausanne. There may be a settlement which will 
establish, if not perfect harmony, at least a modus vivendi 
between the European Powers and the non-Turkish 
peoples and Turkey. On the other hand, all Western 
Asia may again be put in the melting-pot; France 
may be involved in a struggle over Northern Syria 
and we over Northern Mesopotamia; the drums of 
nationalism may be beating afresh, and Pan- 
Turanianism, Pan-Arabism and Pan-Islamism renewing 
their war-cries. Turkey has the first word, and until 
she has spoken, we can make no decisions in the East. 

Let us turn now to Europe, where the Coalition 
has left an even more formidable legacy. The solution 
of the German Reparations problem appears as remote 
as ever. Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Derby have indulged 
in much comfortable talk of “ loyal co-operation with 
France.” But what does it all mean? What are 
we to be loyal to, or what are the French to be loyal to ? 
We are reminded by a French Radical journal that 
“the British view is that a large part of the German 
debt must be remitted, while the French view is that 
Germany must be held to her engagements.”” M. Poin- 
caré repeats, for the thousandth time, that he does 
not wish to crush Germany, and other Frenchmen 
protest that they no longer expect to get their pound 
of flesh. But none of them will abandon the effort 
to get an excessive number of ounces. Meanwhile, 
Germany has sunk deeper into the morass. The 
Reparations Commission and a committee of foreign 
experts have struggled with plans for the stabilisation 
of the mark, and the immediate sequel to their efforts 
has been the collapse of the Wirth Government and 
the opening of a bitter struggle between the Social 
Democrats and Herr Stinnes and his party. There 
is not much promise of flesh here! As for Russia, 
we still persist in cutting off our nose to spite our face. 
Lord Curzon airily remarked last week that “ Russia 
is still outside the comity of nations, because she cannot 
make up her mind to accept the conditions which 
render admission to that comity possible and desirable.”’ 
That is one view of it. The other is that Lord Curzon 
and his friends have a very childish idea of what is 
possible and desirable in regard to the conditions to 
be imposed on Russia, and that their refusal to establish 
normal political relations has done immense damage 
to British as well as Russian interests. It has held 
up the granting of credits, it has held up the Russo- 
Asiatic and other concessions, and it is directly respon- 
sible for the political embarrassments which the 
Soviet Government has caused us in Western Asia, 
and for most of the laborious propaganda of Com- 
munism which is such a bugbear to our anti-Bolshevik 
fainthearts. 

These, then, are the rare and refreshing fruits provided 
for us by the Coalition and its diplomacy. It is 
evident that the new Parliament must insist on a 
new diplomacy—and a diplomacy based on some- 
thing less unsubstantial than “loyal co-operation” 
with France. Let us by all means co-operate with 
France, if we can. But let us first be clear about 
the conditions of this co-operation and what it is 
we are going to co-operate in. There is to be next 
month, we hope, a Conference at Brussels, which 
will deal with the Reparations question. We ought 
to go there resolved that there shall be a moratorium 
for Germany as well as a scaling down of the 
bill. We shall be met by the French with a request 
for the cancellation of inter-Allied debts. America 
will not give way for the present; but we can, if we 
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choose, have the courage of our convictions, and take 
the step of writing off European debts that we know 
we shall not recover. It is moral courage that must 
be the guiding principle of our new diplomacy. We 
have had, during the last four years, many remarkable 
counterfeits of this virtue—reckless gambling in 
Anatolia, romantic adventurousness in Mesopotamia, 
obstinacy in Russia, blustering on the Rhine, impudence 
in the House of Commons. What we want now is the 
real thing—courage to oppose the French where we 
believe they are wrong and to give way to them where 
we believe they are right, courage to abandon our silly 
prejudices against Russia, courage to be honest with 
ourselves as well as with the Turks in the East. Is 
this compatible with the tranquil aims of Mr. Bonar 
Law and his friends? We can only say that if it is 
not a short cut to tranquillity, it is the quickest way 
of getting there. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE POLICE 


HE result of Sir Almerie Fitzroy’s appeal was a 

foregone conclusion. His conviction was one of 

those palpable miscarriages of justice which are 
only rendered possible by the system that permits magis- 
trates—and judges, too, for that matter—to remain on 
the Bench well beyond the age at which the mental powers 
of normal men begin to fail. Mr. Mead’s decision amazed 
everyone who had read or heard the evidence, not excepting 
counsel for the prosecution; and the Chairman of the 
London Sessions, before whom the appeal was heard, 
expressed the opinion that the case ought never to have 
been allowed to reach that stage. Mr. Mead has done 
excellent service to the State as a London stipendiary 
magistrate for over thirty-three years, and being now in 
his seventy-sixth year he has well earned his right to 
retire. It will be unfortunate if he does not very soon 
exercise it, for it is clearly impossible after this case that 
his decisions should command that degree of public respect 
which is essential for the proper functioning of even the 
humblest court of law. It is necessary to refer to this 
point ; but in comparison with other aspects of the Fitzroy 
case it is of quite minor importance. The question which 
most vitally concerns the public is not the action of the 
magistrate but the action of the police. 

Let us say at once that in our opinion there is urgent 
need for a comprehensive and searching examination into 
the methods and the morale of the London police force. 
In most respects it is without doubt the finest police force 
in the world, but equally without doubt it has become in 
certain other respects very seriously demoralised, especially 
since the war. It is a subject very difficult to discuss 
because of the lack of authentic evidence, of evidence, 
that is to say, which men or women are prepared to give 
on oath and in public. A man or woman who has been 
successfully blackmailed by a policeman has excellent 
reasons for not wishing to come forward ; while those who 
have failed to pay, and have in consequence been convicted 
—without publicity—of some more or less disgraceful 
offence, have better reasons still for wishing to remain 
anonymous. It would be possible for us to cite here names 
and dates and the numbers of certain constables; but it 
would be useless to do that, since we are not in a position 
—except in one case—to support our statements with 
sworn evidence. There must be few men, living anywhere 
near the centre of London, who are not fully acquainted 
with the police practices to which we are referring; but 
everyone prefers to leave it to somebody else to make 
trouble. Were it not indeed that the evil appears to be 
growing, we should be inclined ourselves to let the subject 
alone. But we are convinced that unless this progressive 
demoralisation is promptly taken in hand there will soon 
be some very big and serious public scandals. 


The chief importance of the Fitzroy case is that it 
furnishes unimpeachable evidence of certain police methods, 
Sir Almeric Fitzroy and his counsel were at obvious pains 
to assure the Court that they brought no charge against 
the police. We can only suppose, however, that they took 
this course for tactical reasons, wishing to say nothing 
which might prejudice their main end—to secure an 
acquittal. For the police evidence was not only contra- 
dictory and intrinsically incredible, but was on the face of 
it almost impossible to explain except upon hypotheses 
exceedingly damaging to the reputation of the force. 
There were four alleged “incidents” in the Park. Two 
of these were admitted (and explained) by the defendant ; 
the other two were utterly and indignantly denied.* For 
the first two only was there any independent corroboration. 
The corroboration was a woman who called herself Mrs. 
Turner, and who was alleged to have been “ annoyed” 
by Sir Almeric Fitzroy’s having raised his hat and spoken 
to her. When it became apparent in cross-examination 
that she was a professional prostitute, who for months had 
haunted that particular corner of the Park for the purposes 
of her profession, the prosecution had naturally to abandon 
her evidence, and it was not taken into account by the 
magistrate—who convicted on the other two wholly un- 
corroborated “ incidents.” 

But the matter can hardly be allowed to end there. It 
is very unfortunate that Mrs. Turner’s cross-examination 
was curtailed—at the instance of Mr. Mead—for some 
further very interesting information might well have been 
forthcoming. Let us, however, consider only the evidence 
of the policemen. They declared that they did not know 
Mrs. Turner by sight—though for months she had been 
practising her profession under their very noses. Yet 
when they went up to her and Sir Almeric for the purpose 
of making the arrest, the first words they used were the 
regular formula: “Stand up, both of you.” This to a 
virtuous and “ annoyed ” lady, whom they were ostensibly 
seeking to protect! It is surely a not unfair deduction 
that they knew very exactly the sort of woman they were 
speaking to. And then the lady went off to the police 
station with them to support their case by declaring herself 
to have been “ annoyed.” Why did she go? It is now 
admitted that she was not annoyed; could not conceivably 
have been annoyed. Why did she go? Is it possible to 
suggest any but the obvious inference? She was not 
necessarily or even probably in direct “ collusion” with 
the police, but quite evidently she was afraid of failing 
to do what they wanted her to do. She was a submissive 
“tool.”” But what was the motive of her obviously 
unwilling submission ? 

Here we get near to the root of the matter—the relations 
between prostitutes and police in the West End of London. 
Every social worker amongst women of this class knows 
something of what those relations are. The correct word 
is “ blackmail ’”—petty, but systematic. To say that the 
police share the earnings of these women may seem a 
brutal and unfair way of putting it, but it is the truth. 
There is a foolish and futile law against “ solicitation.” 
Every day ten thousand cases of solicitation take place 
under the eyes of the London police ; and every day about 
half-a-dozen women are arrested for the offence. How is 
the selection made? It is not—to judge from the stories 
of the prostitutes themselves—a terribly exacting or 
unmerciful system; but if the interval between one half- 
crown and the next is too long the danger of arrest and a 
fine becomes imminent. These are the commonplaces of 
the “‘ half-world”’; and if the “ half-world ” were a little 
more resentful or a little less inarticulate we should all 
know all about it. Perhaps most of us do know about 
it; but we don’t speak of it. There are one or two other 








* These two latter incidents may have been errors of observation 
on the part of the police, or they may simply have been invented to 
strengthen a weak case. We know of at least one instance in which 
the police have taken this course. 
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matters—coster’s barrows, for instance—in connection 
with which the police levy tribute, but these are not so 
well known. In every case, however, the opportunity is 
provided by some law which allows the policeman more 
discretion and power than a comparatively poorly paid 
wage-earner can be expected to exercise without taking 
opportunities of personal gain. There are, of course, still 
plenty of incorruptible policemen, but they seem, since 
the war, to be a diminishing number. 

The matter has lately become a scandal because certain 
sections of the police have sought to exploit new fields of 
petty profit—to trade upon respectability as well as upon 
disrepute. The number of clergymen—and of other 
persons to whom reputation is everything—whom they 
have arrested in Hyde Park during the past two or three 
years is quite extraordinary. Here is the sort of remark 
that is made on the way to the police station (we quote 
verbatim from a specific instance): ‘‘ It would be worth 
something to you, sir, to be out of this?” Five shillings 
will generally be enough for the pair—there is always a 
pair—but if it is not forthcoming some charge will be made 
at the police station, the sort of charge which it is almost 
impossible to disprove and which even if disproved will 
leave an inevitable stain on the public reputation of the 
defendant. That is the trump card of the police. They 
can always produce women to give what evidence they 
want, and unless the victim is rich enough to employ 
first-class counsel, who know how to cross-examine, as 
well as a private detective to investigate the woman’s 
antecedents, conviction is almost inevitable. Moreover, 
acquittal on such a charge clears no man’s character— 
some of the mud sticks. 

The whole question seems to us to be one of the utmost 
urgency and importance. The London magistrates can do 
something to check the evil, but not perhaps very much. 
Some magistrates are indeed very careful, and in their 
districts prostitutes are less persecuted and fewer respectable 
men are charged. But in nine cases out of ten, magistrates 
can neither demand corroboration nor reject the police 
evidence. The real remedy lies elsewhere. It is upon the 
Chief Commissioner of Police that the main responsibility 
rests. It is within his power to take disciplinary measures 
which would make police-blackmail almost impossible— 
though certainly he would not thereby increase his popu- 
larity amongst “the force.” It is necessary also either to 
repeal or to enforce the law against “ solicitation.”” En- 
forcement being practically impossible, repeal is the obvious 
step. It is a dishonest and oppressive law, dishonest 
because it is not really enforced and oppressive because it 
leads inevitably to blackmail by the police. The Park 
regulations are of the same type—the margin of discretion 
left to the police is too wide. Either they should be 
amended or the Park should be closed at dusk. Failing 
measures of this kind the public itself will soon be forced 
to take action. That it should be dangerous for an ordin 
decent, law-abiding male citizen to walk across Hyde Park 
in the evening is intolerable. It is dangerous, of course, as 
Sir Henry Curtis Bennett pointed out in court, and as 
every “ man-of-the-world ” knows; but why should it be 
dangerous ? That question will have soon to be answered 
by the Chief Commissioner or by the Home Secretary. 
Alternatively—in this really liberty-loving country—other 
measures will become necessary. Americans may tolerate 
tyranny and blackmail on the part of men in uniform— 

their submissiveness indeed is almost Teutonic—but 
Londoners will not long endure it. The whole system 
could easily be exposed by a small association of reputable 
men who were determined, by individual action, to vindicate 
the freedom of the private citizen. It is not difficult in 
London at this moment to get arrested for doing nothing, 
and it should not be difficult to arrange for independent 
evidence—withheld until the last moment—which would 
fully reveal the methods of the police. Some movement 
of that sort may soon become necessary. If the police 
system is not reformed from within, it will have to be 
reformed from without. 


THE ELECTORAL 
TURNOVER IN AMERICA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE American election of November 7th is un- 

doubtedly a portent. Its results ought to in- 

terest the British public, and would do so if 
the bulk of even our educated people had sufficient ele- 
mentary knowledge of the American Constitution and 
American politics to enable them to see President Harding 
in some actual relation to the American scene, to associate 
Congress with anything concrete, or to connect such names 
as those of Senators Lodge and Borah with anything at 
all. They cannot do these things; but this election all 
the same is of great importance as a political phenomenon, 
and contains a moral for this country which the victors 
in our General Election may do well to ponder. 

But before coming to that aspect of a complex though 
not essentially difficult situation, let us consider an aspect 
that is permanently puzzling to the English observer of 
American politics. In the party conflict in Great Britain 
there is a fairly plain division between two, or three, main 
parties. In the United States there is no such division. 
On the Republican side it is commonly said that the 
Democratic Party is not an entity. There is instead a 
combination of unrelated traditions, interests and pre- 
judices brought together under a party label. At intervals, 
as history reveals, this diverse party may become a formid- 
able host—under a Jefferson or Jackson, a Cleveland or a 
Wilson. But, even in the most favourable circumstances, 
powerful leadership has not implied the existence of a 
united party doctrine or programme. The Democrat of 
the North-Eastern States, for instance, may be something 
of a Liberal compared with his Republican opponent ; 
but no Conservative in the world is more Tory than the 
Southern Democrat. His politics are apt to be little 
more than an inheritance of protest from the Civil War, 
solidified in an atmosphere of racial fear as the negro has 
continued to advance. Now, all this is true, or fairly 
true, of the Democrats; but what is the present truth 
about the Grand Old Party of Lincoln and Grant and 
Roosevelt ? Demonstrably, although it has preserved 
much of the appearance of a national party, its condition 
to-day is not essentially different from that of the opposing 
organisation. The name Republican covers not only 
President Harding, whose world is coterminous with Ohio, 
and Mr. Hoover, who thinks in terms of the wider world 
after the great war. It covers also the ultra-Tory Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, who is what we mean by an 
imperialist Diehard; Senator Borah of Idaho, whose 
governing ideal at the moment is that the United States 
should lead the world in disarmament; and Senator La 
Follette who, after a long career as a radical reformer in 
Wisconsin, was very nearly impeached for treason because 
he opposed the entry of the United States into the war, 
and who last week was accorded a triumphant re-election. 
Such instances could be multiplied; but no enumeration 
of personal opposites «vould adequately illustrate the 
political and regional contrasts that attempt to hide them- 
selves under the variegated mantle of the “ G.O.P.” They 
belong to different stages and orders of society. Between 
the “ hard-shell ’’ Conservative Republican of New York 
and Pennsylvania on the one hand, and the Radical Re- 
publicanism of Wisconsin and the Far West on the other, 
there is no discernible common ground. The one stands 
for the great industrial corporations and the unimpaired 
dominance of Wall Street finance ; the other is a diversified 
movement of protest against those mighty allied forces, 
on behalf of the small town, the farmer, the rural com- 
munity, and that still largely unknown western world of 
the Pacific coast. Of course, the fundamental unreality 
of the American party system is never denied, and since 
the spurt of Roosevelt Progressivism ten years ago there 
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have been tentative efforts towards a third party—the 
youngest being the beginnings of a Farmer-Labour com- 
bination, not dissimilar from the one which has lately 
attained a large measure of strength in Western Canada. 
So far they have shown very little vitality. But they are, 
at any rate, actual, which is more than can be said for a 
suggestion lately put forth by a few New York Republicans 
—doubtless foreseeing the imminent rise of insurgent 
Labour, which, sooner or later, will break the American 
party machines beyond repair. This suggestion is that 
there should be a regrouping of parties under the 
English labels, Liberal and Conservative. But in the 
United States there is no such division relative 
to the problems that are vital to the American people. 
One Liberal Republican may agree with another, or with 
a Liberal Democrat, about tariffs and taxation, or about 
the duty of the United States to enter a complete League 
of Nations; but the chances are that on other questions 
of no less moment—immigration, say, or public ownership 
of mines and railways, or Prohibition—their differences 
would be unbridgeable. The two-party system, then, 
remains, and under the beneficent sway of its inexplicable 
bosses, the American public undergoes a dual swing of 
the pendulum such as the one registered in the national 
polls of 1920 and 1922. 

These two elections resemble each other in one important 
respect. Both were decided on negative issues; in both, 
the people were voting passionately against something 
and not for anything definable at all. Two years ago 
a great new electorate, enlarged by the women’s franchise, 
flung itself in the mass against Mr. Wilson and the Demo- 
crats who had been in control at Washington for eight years. 
Every disgruntled section of the community expressed 
itself in this one way, and in 1922 a similar concentration 
of enmities has annihilated the splendid majority which 
President Harding and his colleagues appear to have 
imagined would provide a basis for their policy of inaction 
and reaction. The new tariff, established only six weeks 
ago; the Soldier’s Bonus, vetoed by the President, though 
passed twice by the Lower House ; the Ship Subsidy Bill, 
denounced by the Press and the associated Chambers 
of Commerce, but persisted in by the President ; the great 
railroad and mines strikes, treated from Washington 
with an unsuccessful mixture of sentiment and repression ; 
financial deflation and the reduction of wages; the con- 
tinued persecution of liberal opinion; the Volstead Dry 
Enforcement Law and the Attorney-General’s childish 
attempts to impose it upon foreign shipping; the failure 
to reduce the burden of post-war taxation—all these 
things and many more served to swell the Democratic 
tide. And, as it rose, the average voter does not seem to 
have remembered that Mr. Harding kept the United States 
from ratifying the Treaty of Versailles, and that, only 
one short year ago, he convened a highly successful con- 
ference on international disarmament. As regards Europe, 
indeed, this election was unmistakably an unrepentant 
Diehard affair. Generally speaking, those Senators who 
kept an uncompromising course against the Treaty and 
the Covenant were the candidates best able to face the 
electorate with assurance. The doctrine of isolation has 
received no check. 

There remains the one universally interesting question— 
Prohibition. The ‘‘Wets”’ contend that the Democratic 
successes amount to an important anti-Prohibition victory, 
and they claim the winning of over 150 seats in the House 
of Representatives. Should they prove to be right, the 
Anti-Saloon League will be compelled to admit a serious 
reverse, and Congress will prepare for a struggle, not over 
the Prohibition Amendment to the Constitution, but over 
the widely-detested Volstead Enforcement Law. The effort 
will be to effect a change in the legal definition of intoxi- 
cating liquor, permitting the manufacture and sale of light 
wines and beer. There are, however, two material points to 
be borne in mind here. The first is that the “Drys” 





still command a majority, and it is unlikely that either 
the Administration or Congress will, in existing cireum- 
stances, venture to provoke the great power of the Western 
“Drys.” The second is that the referendum taken on 
election day in several States was, on the whole, dis- 
couraging to the “‘Wets.” Illinois, by virtue of the heavy 
Chicago vote, gave a large majority for light liquors; but 
the voice of Ohio went the other way, while California, 
the wine-growing State, decided by a small majority for 
the upholding of the full Enforcement Law. 

What, now, of the significance of the American election 
for the British citizen and the British Government? We 
cannot be for a moment in doubt of it. The American 
public, after an experience of twenty months, has turned 
and rent the politicians who, employing a somewhat 
different terminology from that of our Conservatives, 
promised an immediate haven of tranquillity and repose. 
The likeness between the position of President Harding 
when he took office and that of Mr. Bonar Law affords a 
parallel of startling exactness. It is peculiarly exact in 
respect of their conceptions of the work and obligations 
of government. Each has conceived himself as the cham- 
pion appointed to make an end of the enlarged activities 
of the Administration and restore the glorious freedom 
of business enterprise—surely as singular a vision of public 
repose as the present age has seen. Mr. Harding—a 
simple “ safe ” man—started on his course, in the company 
of a few able subordinates and more less able, armed 
with a programme condensed into the single word “ nor- 
malcy,” and fortified by an unclouded belief in the unre- 
stricted energies of the people whose destiny had been 
committed to his care. So, precisely, does the new Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. And just before he cast himself 
upon the people last Wednesday, it was given him to see 
a measure of the judgment that has been passed by the 
American people upon the Bonar Law of Washington. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY AS A 
MILITARY “ORDER” 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
HE Russian Communist Party, that handful of 
several hundred thousand single-purposed men 
who seized the government of a nation of more 
than a hundred million souls, held it five years, and are 
still holding it, is unique among political organisations. 
It is not a political party in the Anglo-Saxon sense of the 
word. It is a closely organised, rigidly disciplined military 
corps of tried and trusted men, picked with great care from 
the general body of professing Communists, admitted into 
the party only after a year’s probation, during which their 
loyalty is put to every conceivable test. After admission 
they must survive periodic combings of the party roster, 
when their records as practising party members are reviewed 
and minutely scrutinised. The slightest infraction of 
party regulations is sufficient to place the culprit in dis- 
favour, and actual disobedience to lead to ejection from the 
rolls of the party. 

These party “cleansings” are merciless. Bodies of 
Communist chiefs tour the entire country, holding “ court 
martials ’’ at every party centre. The last cleansing last 
winter reduced the party membership by about fifty per 
cent., leaving a bare two hundred thousand “ faithfuls.” 
A Communist who was a member of one of these parties 
of “ travelling judges”’ described to me the secret sessions, 
sometimes in a far-away “uezd” (county seat), on the 
frozen Steppes, by the light of smoking lanterns or candles, 
sometimes beneath the glare of electric chandeliers in what 
was once the gilded drawing-room of a nobleman’s mansion, 
now headquarters of the local Communist unit ; there the 
small body of inquisitioners scanned the party roster, 
measuring each name and man as his deeds tallied with 
the commandments and creed of the party. 
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Not even the Jesuit Order in its prime imposed a more 
exacting discipline upon its followers. Communists may 
be mobilised at any time of the night or at any place. 
They may be sent to any part of the country. They may 
be shifted without notice from Petrograd to Odessa and 
back. One day my assistant in Moscow failed to appear as 
usual in my office, in the residence of Haritoneko, Russia’s 
former sugar king. His wife informed me later that he had 
left on four hours’ notice for the Crimea, on a secret party 
mission. In times of unusual stress or danger, the Kremlin 
calls out the party men to protect important posts or 
buildings. Disobedience to a party order is on a plane with 
refusal to obey an offlicer’s command in time of war. 

In addition to these external requirements, the party 
exercises a certain control over its members’ private lives. 
As the self-proclaimed enemy of organised religion, the 
party forbids its members to take part in any religious 
service, or to join any religious organisation. Communists 
may be, and are, expelled for being married in a 
church. I remember the heated debate over this issue 
amongst a crowd of leading Communists in the private 
coach of President Sabiroff, President of the Tartar Republic, 
en route from Kazan to Moscow. In the little compartment, 
blue with tobacco smoke, sat the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court—a former workman who had been fond of law books 
as a youth—the Prime Minister of the Republic, the Con- 
troller of the Treasury, the President himself, and two or 
three party chiefs. The majority favoured categorical 
expulsion of any Communist who was married in a church, 
even if he did it simply to gratify the bride, a non-Com- 
munist. Only the 24-year-old Prime Minister, who had 
left his law studies in the Kazan University to join the 
revolution, favoured leniency. A man might be “ par- 
doned,” he thought, for humoring his bride in this matter. 
“We look upon the Church as the enemy of Communism 
and of economic progress,’’ one explained to me, ““ We do 
not believe a man can serve two masters. He must choose 
between the Communist party and the Church.” 

Much less strictly observed, however, is the party ordin- 
ance placing a ban on alcoholic drinks. Every good 
Communist would be a teetotaler if he adhered to his 
party credo. And in their favour, be it said that many 
of the leaders actually do. No more sober, serious lot of 
men is to be found anywhere than the Big Five in the 
Kremlin. And the same could doubtless be said of many 
subalterns. Of many others, again, it could not be said. 
I have seen Communists—including high officials in the 
Tartar Republic—gulp vodka with as much glee as any 
peasant. I have seen them drunk, in a Pullman, riding 
through a land in the last throes of famine. I have seen 
well-known party men in Moscow wobbly under the influence 
of spirits. 

Party treason and dishonesty are pitilessly punished 
where discovered. The public courts, manned by Com- 
munist judges, show small mercy in dealing with a “ party 
man ”’ convicted of stealing. 

Membership is not lacking, however, in certain material 
advantages. In a land where daily bread is at best uncer- 
tain and the difficulties of earning a living discouragingly 
great, the Communist is assured of daily food and com- 
fortable clothing and lodging. Many live simply, it is 
true. Secretaries in the Foreign Office often commented 
enviously on the “‘ good food” we foreigners enjoyed at 
the guest-house. Their fare was much more frugal. But 
they did have good plain food, and had it regularly. They 
had good, durable clothes, too, and warm lodgment, 
When ill, they had the best medical attendance available 
in Moscow. All these things came free from the government, 

Commissars lived much more liberally, according to the 
taste of the individual. Radek’s quarters in the Kremlin 
were neat and comfortable, but not luxurious. Litvinoff 
had a beautiful suite in the guest-house next my room, 
but never came to the general dining-room downstairs. 
He prepared most of his meals himself in his room, seldom 


calling upon the servants. I often’saw him in the kitchen 
after a “karaf” of drinking-water, or on some errand 
for which others of us would have summoned a domestic. 
Lenin, of course, lived in the palace in the Kremlin when in 
Moscow; but he spent most of his time on a country 
estate convalescing. 

This well-disciplined, compact body of men is to-day 
Russia’s governing aristocracy. They constitute the govern- 
ment of Russia to an even greater degree than did their 
predecessors of blood under the Tsar. They are both 
legislative and executive, and even judiciary, for the 
overwhelming majority of the judges of the existing courts 
are tried and trusted Communists. 

Inside the closed council chambers of the party all 
national policies and projected laws are discussed and 
decided upon. These rulings are then formally confirmed 
by the “ official’? governmental machinery, the Soviets 
themselves, which contain a small non-party element. 
In the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, for instance, about 
200 of the 1,800 delegates are non-Communists. Compare 
this with the figures of population—a few hundred thousand 
Communists in a population of more than a hundred 
million. The Congress of Soviets coes serve, however, 
as a useful megaphone, through which the Kremlin can 
speak to every point of Russia. It gathers together peasants 
and workers from Odessa to Petrograd. It fills their minds 
with the power of Moscow. They go home enthused with 
new ideas, to spread throughout the provinces the story 
of the mightiness of the Central Government. The members 
of the cabinet speak; Lenin and Trotsky, Tchitcherin, 
Radek, and other great Communists thrill the throng 
with their personalities. 

That scene in the Bolshoi Theatre no one could forget— 
thousands of glittering electric lights, playing upon a vast 
room furnished in gold, with red plush curtains, a stage 
banked against a courtyard scene from an opera and three- 
quarters filled with officers, in their uniforms of red and 
khaki, red guards, with their helmets and long rifles, and 
in front the table of Commissars, with the gentle Kalinin, 
Kameneff, and a few others, before the footlights. Such 
a gathering has an excuse for existence, if only as a spectacle. 

And the local Soviets themselves, impotent in actual 
power—according to statements made to me by members 
of the Soviets in many parts of Russia—also serve a certain 
educational purpose. ‘‘ We take our cues from the local 
representative of the Communist party,” one president of a 
local Soviet after another told me. “ He tells us what to 
do; we do it. We must even submit our candidates to the 
approval of the Communists.” These “ local representa- 
tives’ of the Communist party are scattered throughout 
Russia. In the Kazan district I found men from all over 
Russia, sent there by the Central Committee at Moscow. 
The Secretary of the Communist party of the Tartar Re- 
public, himself a native of the district, had served in 
Moscow and various parts of Russia. He was a splendid 
type of man, straightforward, courageous, and strong. 
And a large number of the Communists whom I saw on 
my 3820 verst sleigh-trip throughout East Russia were 
energetic, resourceful young men, who to all appearances 
were doing their duty fairly efficiently. That it was a 
dictatorship they all admitted. They made no pretence 
of else. They insisted that it was necessary. 

Personally, I believe that in many instances there was 
much to be said in defence of this paternalism. Mad 
there been no young Communist to say “do this, do that,”’ 
often nothing would have been done. Even the great 
famine emergency was not always sufficient to arouse the 
peasants from their lethargy. Part of this seeming 

lethargy, however, is also to be ascribed to the antipathy 
to the Covernment, growing from the former grain confis- 
cations. Sabotage is the Russian peasant’s only weapon. 
He will not resist openly. He sabotages. 

Thus the Communist party rules Russia. And the Com- 


munist party in turn is ruled by Lenin, when in good health, 
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and now by the four or five men who constitute a sort of 
directorate in Moscow. Theoretically, even Lenin is 
subject to party discipline. Actually, the party is subject 
to Lenin. That there is a certain freemasonry inside the 
party, however, cannot be denied. All members are there 
purely from choice. They got there by having proved 
themselves. And their chiefs, although supreme, once a 
decision has been taken by a party council, do not always 
have a walk-over before the vote is taken. Not infrequently 
does personality clash with personality in the higher 
councils, and, as elsewhere in the world, the stronger wins. 
When Lenin was in good health, he dominated every 
meeting, often mercilessly tongue-lashing those who 
opposed him. Like President Wilson, Lenin does not 
enjoy opposition. His associates admire him, love him, 
respect him, but agree that he is intolerant of those who 
do not think as he does. As one put it, “‘ His mind moves 
so fast and he sees so clearly that he cannot understand 
why other people cannot see as quickly and as clearly as 
he. He is impatient. Only the most courageous dare 
oppose his will in a party council.” E. W. H. 


THINGS THAT REMAIN 


HERE is a high path round the headland and, 
at the highest point of it, a little white house, 
or rather shelter, where two old men, their faces 
cross with looking out into the wind, wait through a 
considerable part of the year for the pilchards that never 
come. I am told that they have now been waiting sixteen 
years. Day by day, they gaze out over the blue tides, 
in search of the shadow on the water—or the ruffling, or 
the gleam, or whatever the scarcely perceptible sign may 
be that tells the wise that a million pilchards have swung 
in a reckless horde into the sandy bay—and day by day 
they grow crosser, for the pilchards never come and the 
wind is cold. They hold no communications with passers- 
by, for what could they say but bitter things? They 
walk up and down on the path in their blue fishermen’s 
clothes, figures of eternal disappointment, aloof from a 
world in which men who are willing to work and wait do 
not as a rule work and wait entirely in vain. Not that 
the old men have any real grievance. They are paid by 
a wealthy company which is ready to gamble on the fact 
that, if the pilchards do come, even once in ten years, 
there are fortunes to be made. Even so, the old men 
no doubt do feel a grievance, like anybody else who is 
kept waiting too long. In the absence of pilchards, they 
are mere dots in a seascape. Let the pilchards come, and 
they will be heroes of the hour and generals of events. 
What was my surprise one day, on approaching, to see 
one of them grasp the other by the shoulder and point 
his arm out towards something in the sea, like a sailor in 
a picture. The other, his hands in his pockets and his 
jacket collar half turned up, jutted his chin out and 
wrinkled his face up excitedly, as though he were trying 
by sheer force to make his eyes see something that might 
not, after all, be there. After a few seconds, he gave a 
decisive nod, and the other old man ran, muttering, into 
the little white house. He came out almost immediately, 
carrying a dirty old trumpet about five feet long. Climbing 
up on a bank, he put the trumpet to his lips, and directing 
it towards the little harbour-town down in the bay, he 
blew such a sound into it as might have called a giant, not 
only out of his castle, but out of his grave. I used to 
think of the horn that hung at the gates of a giant’s castle 
as an instrument with a brisk, gay, challenging note. 
Having heard the horn blown by the pilchard-watchers, 
I now feel sure that the giant was infuriated, not by the 
challenge, but by an appalling sound that would get even 
on a giant’s nerves. I could not actually feel sure that 
the old man was blowing into the tube. He seemed to 
be yelling into it, like a man yelling “* Murder!” or a man 


yelling for help in a nightmare. What I think really 
happened was that he blew till his cheeks cracked, and then 
he yelled till his vocal cords cracked, and then he blew 
again. It was almost impossible to believe that any 
sound could have been got out of such an instrument 
merely by blowing. It was like something that had lain 
in the ground for two thousand years, and had been dug 
up on the site of Boadicea’s last battle. On just such a 
tube did Boadicea’s trumpeter blow as her chariot bumped 
over the ground into action. So I thought as I watched 
the old man howling into the mouthpiece—howling, appar- 
ently, in vain—while occasionally directing an anxious eye 
out towards the sign on the sea. 

Meanwhile, the other old man had run into the little 
white house and brought out two other picturesque 
survivals known as “ the bushes.”” The pilchard-watchers 
of Boadicea’s day probably signalled to the town with 
real bushes. But even the present bushes, which are 
cased in white cloth, and waved by a handle, look like 
the properties in some ancient ritual. The only thing 
wanting was that the men who waved them should have 
been in masks. One of the old men waved them towards 
the distant harbour: the other continued to blow, to yell, 
to howl—what shall I call it ?—frantically. The groans 
of a dying elephant may be as terrible ; but, terrible though 
the noise was, the wind was blowing in the wrong direction, 
and the little harbour seemed to remain undisturbed in a 
dreamy sleep. Then the old man with the trumpet said 
suddenly to the old man with the bushes: “I see a man 
running down over the sand.” And the old man with 
the bushes said to the old man with the trumpet: “I see 
two men running.” The old man with the trumpet said : 
“There are four now.” And the old man with the bushes 
replied triumphantly: “‘They’re coming like flies.” And, 
indeed, if you looked down towards the harbour, you saw 
tiny dark figure after tiny dark figure running down to the 
sand towards the edge of the water, tumbling into little 
boats, and rowing out to the long black boats in which 
men fish for pilchards. Then out of the harbour came the 
procession of long boats, rowed with many oars, the blades 
rising high above the water after every short, slow stroke. 
I do not know in what kind of boats the ancient Britons 
went out to fight their neighbours, but I should not be 
surprised to learn that it was in just such long black boats 
as those in which the pilchard fishers go out to surround 
the pilchards with their seine-nets to-day. Here, in a 
world of modern inventions, there was nothing that might 
not have existed in the days of King Arthur. It made 
the bay seem strange and silent, as though one were watching 
events in a dream. 

Alas, it was a false alarm. Either that, or the pilchards 
had been frightened out to sea by the trumpet. The 
boats rocked about in the wind for hours, and then the 
crews tumbled disconsolately once more into the little 
boats, and were pulled back to the quay. I was glad, 
however, to have seen the stage set with such antique 
trappings for such an antique play. The play will go on, 
for men will still desire pilchards, but there will be no old 
man with a trumpet, no old man with white bushes, no 
men plodding slowly out to sea in the long black boats. 
Instead, there will be a wireless apparatus to give quicker 
warning, and motor-boats to cut off the pilchards, which 
come swiftly and swiftly go, before they can escape. Will 
the new method with the much more wonderful apparatus 
seém as wonderful to new eyes as the old method seems to 
ours? This question rose in my mind again a few days 
later, when I saw the first herring-boats of the season 
moving out of the harbour without a sail up. At least, 
some of them had a tiny sail as big as your hand near 
the stern—a nominal sail, of which I cannot tell you the 
name—but all of them now have motors, and the herring- 
fleet no longer leaves harbour like horses coming out on 
a racecourse or like loosed pigeons, but crawls forth like 
a brood of mechanical toys on a nursery floor, with the 
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energies of machines taking the place of the energies of 
men. Can it be that these motor-boats will one day 
seem beautiful and old-fashioned and strange to those who 
have never seen the brown and dirty sails chasing each 
other out round the island at the rising of the moon? 
Will association of ideas be strong enough to make a man 
remember these soulless and sailless boats till the end of 
his days as part of the life of the sea, by the side of which 
his every heartbeat was a holiday when he was a boy ? 

It may be mere sentimentalism, but there are some of us 
who can never see an old way of doing things passing 
without regret. It is as though we should like to see 
change permitted only in unimportant things, such as 
sanitation and politics. We preferred the horse-’bus to 
the motor-’bus and the open turf fire in the kitchen to the 
black range. The country scarcely seemed the country 
after the disappearance of that flaming bonfire from the 
kitchen, with the round black four-footed pots hanging 
over it from hooks. The closed range that took its place 
may have been more efficient ; but it was dull, dark, and 
cold to the imagination. The fire was no longer good 
company in itself, like a dog or a cat. Imprisoned in the 
range, it was now merely a useful thing, like a watch. 
And to-morrow the very fires in our rooms may have 
disappeared in the same fashion and have given place to 
gas and electricity contrivances and central heating. I 
like to think that these things, too, may one day seem 
friendly and personal, and that a man a hundred years 
hence may recall with a pang of tenderness the hot-water 
pipes in the corner of some quiet little room when he was 
a boy. As some new invention takes their place, he, too, 
will cry pleadingly, “Survive! survive!” But the hot- 
water pipes will be deaf te his cry, and no house will ever 
seem home to him again as home once was. 

Thus, everything that a little outlives 1ts day—every 
survival from the passing world—seems charming, delightful, 
something almost too good to be true. One of the things 
that I deplore most melancholily in the modern world is 
the disappearance of the old ballad-singer, wretched though 
his voice was and wretched his wares. If I meet a ballad- 
singer to-day, I am as grateful as for a vision of Utopia. 
To plunge into the imperfect future is a cold business 
compared with a plunge into the absurd and imperfect 
past. Even the ballad-sheets that are still occasionally 
sold on the streets are a restriction of the happiness of 
yesterday. I came on one during the week that delighted 
me, not because it was literature, but because it took me 
back to days when hawkers traded in verse among their 
other toys. It was on the death of Marie Lloyd and began : 

*Twas the Peg Woffington incident enacted once again, 

A well-known public performer couldn’t stand the strain. 

A renowned footlight favourite determined to play her part, 

Though sick unto death, for she was devoted to her art. 

Matilda Alice Victoria Wood, to give her full, proper name, 

Was born in Hoxton, destined soon to climb the ladder of fame, 

Destined to rise in her profession, become comedy’s queen sublime, 

To win both fame and fortune, in the shortest possible time. 
After describing the early childhood of Marie, the poet 
rises on a tide of emotion : 

Had she been thrown suddenly upon some remote desert isle, 

She’d have warbled, sang to the birds, tried to make them smile. 

Her first engagement was a local one, at a neighbouring Music Hall, 

When she was an unqualified success from rise to curtain’s fall. 
What could be nobler than that picture of Marie singing 
to amuse the birds on a hypothetical desert island? But 
the poet also pays a fine tribute to her generosity in the 
crowded ways of men. As he sings : 

Her generosity was proverbial, as boundless as the tide, 

Her purse was always ever open, no one was ever denied. 

She’d an army of pensioners, who called every Saturday night, 

And she never once failed them, to the many recipients’ delight. 


Any poor old broken-down “ pro,” they never went away unheard, 
In the parlance of the stage, she ne’er gave a single one the “ bird,” 
Were it possible to enshrine a heart of gold, in a human frame, 

*Twould have certainly been peerless Marie’s, our heroine of fame. 





Happy London to be still the scene of such ballads! 
Does it not restore London to us as a country town, before 
trams were, or taxicabs in the long, dismal streets? But, 
alas! ballads are disappearing, like sails and horses, and 
the world is not what it once was and probably never will 
be. Meanwhile, the sight of an old custom or an old 
institution enables us to indulge in the pleasures of memory 
—in the pains and pleasures of regret. ¥. ¥. 


A TRIUMPH OF GLAND THERAPY, 
OR THE DEFEAT OF DIABETES 


TORONTO. 
ET us first remind ourselves of the proven principles 
of gland therapy. The body contains a number 
of glands, organs composed of cells that produce 
a chemical product, a secretion or excretion. In most 
instances there is no doubt about the facts, for the secretion 
runs along a channel or duct and can be studied at ease. 
Thus the tear-glands produce tears, to cleanse and moisten 
the eye ball, the salivatary glands produce saliva, to digest 
starch in the food, and so forth. But certain organs, 
manifestly glandular in character, have no ducts and produce 
no obvious secretion. Research discloses the fact, however, 
that these ductless glands contribute their secretion directly 
to the blood as it passes through them, and that our lives 
cannot be carried on without these “‘ endocrine glands,” 
nor is health of body or mind possible without a due cor- 
relation thereof—an “endocrine balance.” Specific dis- 
eases are shown to depend upon deficiency, excess or 
vitiation of certain endocrene glands, and magnificent 
triumphs of therapy have followed the very obvious 
application of these experimental observations, in the 
use of thyroid extract, for instance, to cure cretinism, 
which is a developmental disease due to thyroid deficiency 
in early life. British workers have been very conspicuous 
in this field, and the name of Victor Horsley will for ever 
be remembered, in virtue of the experiments upon a few 
monkeys which have led to health and happiness for vast 
numbers of afflicted children during the past quarter of a 
century or so. 

We now proceed to look more closely at certain familiar 
glands the functions of which appear to be fully stated 
when we say that “the liver secretes bile,” or “‘ the pancreas 
secretes the pancreatic juice.” Both of these secretions 
enter the bowel, as nearly as possible to each other, and 
in the bowel they perform important digestive functions. 
(The secretion of bile involves much more than that, but 
does not here concern us.) The great Frenchman, Claude 
Bernard, discovered by experiment, however, that the 
liver does many other things besides secreting bile. It 
has at least half-a-dozen distinct and essential functions, 
and to this day we wonder at the fact that, by every test 
we can apply, all the cells of that large organ, the largest 
gland in the body, appear to be identical. Each of them 
seems to be an Admirable Crichton, that can do a large 
variety of chemical wonders all equally well. 

The case of the pancreas is different, however. Many 
years ago (I am thousands of miles from my library and 
cannot name the date, but I learnt this in physiology class 
more than a quarter of a century ago) a German histologist, 
or student of microscopic anatomy, identified, amongst 
the numerous and typical cells of the pancreas, which can 
be seen producing the pancreatic juice and sending it to 
the bowel—a small minority of cells, quite different in 
type, grouped here and there in small collections, which 
are known, after him, as the “islands of Langerhaus.”’ 
It was clear that they did not contribute anything to the 
complex and versatile pancreatic juice, which digests 
proteins, fats and carbohydrates in virtue of its three 
potent ferments called trypsin, steapsin and amylopsin 
respectively. Experiment proved that these islands of 
cells in the pancreas have a function of their own; they 
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are a ductless gland, really, housed within a typical duct- 
provided gland, and they discharge an all-important func- 
tion. Without them, the sugar of the blood cannot be 
utilised, but tends to accumulate and is removed by the 
kidneys in their secretion; and death from “ pancreatic 
glucosuria” must follow. In short, these islands of 
cells produce a ferment, or ferments, which they add to 
the blood as it passes through the gland for its nourishment, 
and upon which one of the most important processes of 
metabolism, the body chemistry, depends. 


Consider now the very remarkable and dreadful disease 
called diabetes, or, in full, diabetes mellitus. Ever since 
the physicians of long ago discovered, by the sense of 
taste, that the secretion of the kidneys, in this disease, 
is sweet as if it were honeyed (hence the name mellitus), 
this progressively fatal and incurable malady has excited 
the anxious, but futile, curiosity of many students. The 
kidneys are not to blame; they are simply doing their duty 
in trying to keep the composition of the blood normal. 
If it tends to contain too much glucose, they must remove 
the excess. But whence and why this excessive and ulti- 
mately disastrous accumulation of a sugar in itself, and in 
due degree, not only useful but essential for life? Much 
enquiry has shown that an excess of sugar in the blood 
may be due to various causes. A temporary excess and 
a consequent “alimentary glucosuria” will result from 
the excessive consumption of starches or sugars in the 
course of a meal: but that is not diabetes. A local damage 
done to a particular area of the brain, a tiny spot in the 
bulb or medulla oblongata, which is the lowest part of the 
brain and runs continuously into the spinal cord, will 
produce what we may call “ medullary glucosuria.” But 
the great outstanding discovery was that the ‘‘islands of 
Langerhaus,” in the pancreas, produce a secretion upon 
which the due oxidation and use of glucose depends, and 
that, as we have said, extremely acute and very rapidly 
fatal diabetes mellitus always follows complete extirpation 
of the pancreas accordingly. 


Here is, surely, a therapeutic possibility. Just as we 
cure cretinism, making a pitiful and deformed idiotic dwarf 
into a healthy and seemly child, by doses of thyroid material 
taken from sheep or ox, might we not hope, by a similar 
gland-therapy, to cure diabetes? Until very recently, 
all such efforts, though most reasonably based, have been 
vain, and no one could say why. The enemies of science, 
and particularly of experimental research upon living 
animals—to which domestic animals to-day are no less 
indebted than mankind—could point to our failure as an 
instance of the futility of our method. 


In the Physiological Department of the University of 
Toronto, for some years past, this problem has been further 
attacked. Much more will in due course be heard of the 
magnificent results (and of their results, for each forward 
step in science is the step to more), and I purposely refrain 
from mentioning any name but that of the great University 
of this great city in which I write. The work derives from 
English training and precursors, and should be a source 
of pride and gratitude to all Britons and Canadians. Briefly, 
the discovery was made that the reason why therapeutic 
success did not follow on the use of pancreatic products 
which undoubtedly contained the secretion of the island 
cells, was that the powerful digestive ferments (or one or 
more of them) produced by the major portion of the gland 
and normally sent away to the bowel by it, destroy the 
active agent from the island cells. The next step was to 
obtain the island-cell-secretion, or “insulin,” by itself, 
without the wholly different “‘ pancreatic juice,” which, 
in Nature, never comes in contact with the “insulin,” 
though they are produced so near to each other: and, 
“insulin” cures diabetes. This day it is reported from 


Philadelphia that the results obtained in Toronto are 
fully confirmed by tests made in and by the medical school 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and I feel well warranted 


accordingly in sending this brief record across the ocean 
to readers of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Doubtless this is a new beginning. The next thing will 
be, as anyone can think for himself, that, with this clue, 
biochemistry will discover why adrenal extract does not 
cure Addison’s Disease, due to failure of the adrenal glands, 
and why, in other instances, gland therapy fails where it 
might be expected to cure. Meanwhile, we may declare 
the defeat of diabetes at long last and one more triumph 
for “‘ man’s unconquerable mind.” LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE PERSECUTION OF PROSTITUTES 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—May I beg for some space in your columns to bring 
before your readers an aspect of the public morals problem 
which is responsible for a very great amount of cruelty and 
injustice ? 

I refer to the legal position and treatment of all those women 
whe are officially described as “‘ common prostitutes.” It is not 
generally realised that some 3,000 women are imprisoned, and 
another 3,000 fined, every year on charges of “ soliciting for 
immoral purposes,” without any outside evidence whatever 
being required that they are prostitutes, that they were in 
fact soliciting, or that any person was annoyed by them. On 
the evidence of police only, these women are branded with the 
terrible stigma of being common prostitutes, made social 
outcasts and legal outlaws, fined and imprisoned. Moreover, 
having once been convicted as a common prostitute, a 
woman is thereafter liable to be arrested at any time on sight, 
without hope of redress or acquittal. 

I am not blaming the police. Under the solicitation laws, 
specially directed against prostitutes, the police are, in 
theory, supposed to prove (a) that the woman is a common 
prostitute ; (b) that she was loitering for an immoral purpose ; 
and (c) that she was annoying male passengers. No proof 
except the policeman’s statement is ever brought forward of any 
one of these things, although in actual fact in most cases one 
may be reasonably certain that the accused is of this class. But 
it is not a legal offence to be of this class. The legal offence is 
that, being of this class, the woman solicited to the annoyance of 
male passengers. It is therefore important that the annoyance 
should be proved, and it is never proved. 

The police cannot arrest the same women night after night, 
although they see and recognise them on the same “ beat” 
almost every night, so they presumably carry out the law to the 
best of their ability by arresting some of them from time to time. 
But these women assert over and over again, and with apparent 
truth, that when arrested they were not accosting anyone, and 
certainly not annoying anyone. I have tried to study this 
aspect, and have rarely seen a woman speak first toa man. She 
will loiter and—either by glances or general demeanour—will 
make her calling quite clear, but except occasionally in the 
darker side streets she does not take the initiative. 

In any case, whether the woman speaks first or not, the fact 
remains that the “ professional’? woman usually conducts 
herself in a quiet and non-aggressive manner, and she not 
unnaturally regards her fines and imprisonment as extremely 
unjust. 

But, it may be argued, the streets must be kept reasonably 
clear of such women, and if they are, confessedly, habitually 
immoral, what does it matter if the strict letter of the law is not 
always observed in their case? This is best answered by 
looking at the facts. How does such a woman pay her fine ? 
How does she pay her back rent and her other running expenses 
if she is sent to prison? Obviously by making greater efforts 
to attract and obtain customers when she comes out. If that 
is so, how can those legal methods improve the streets, lessen 
temptation for men, or promote morality ? 

Again, it may be argued that these women should be sentenced 
for longer periods. But what legal crime have they committed ? 
Our morality may be offended by their very existence, but even 
so we might try to cultivate a sense of justice. No one who has 
any first-hand knowledge of these women’s lives can doubt that 
they are frequently arrested when they have committed no legal 
offence. The police are endeavouring to carry out laws which 
are complicated, unjust and unequal as between men and 
women and between one woman and another. They doubtless 
do their best ; it is the law which is wrong. 
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The prostitute is the” scapegoat for everyone’s sins, and 
few people really care whether she is justly treated or not. 
Good people have spent thousands of pounds in efforts to reform 
her; poets have written about her; essayists and orators have 
made her the subject of some of their most striking rhetoric. 
Perhaps no class of people has been so much abused, persecuted, 
hated or, alternatively, sentimentalised over as prostitutes have 
been ; but one thing they have never had yet, and that is simple 
legal justice. 

They are slaves and outcasts, despised and rejected by all 
respectable people. They are used not as though they were 
women, but as though they were “things.” Yet they are 
sentient and often suffering human beings, and many of them 
are very unhappy. Like the rest of us, they are made in the 
image of God, and it was to a woman of that particular class that 
Christ spoke when He said, “ Neither do I condemn thee.” 
Ought we not to secure legal justice for the common prosti- 
tute before we set out to reform her ? 

May I, in conclusion, very earnestly beg the moral support of 
your paper and its readers for this Association’s campaign for 
the repeal of the special laws against alleged prostitutes and the 
amendment of the law dealing with street molestation ?—Yours, 
etc., ALISON NEILANS 

(Secretary, Assoc. for Moral and Social Hygiene). 
rechard House, Great Smith Street, W. 1. 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I draw your attention to the fact that not Senator 
Hitchcock, as stated in last week’s New SrTaTesMANn, but 
Senator Underwood of Alabama, the minority leader in the 
Senate, was President Harding’s democratic nominee to the 
Washington Conference ?—Yours, etc., 


13 Hyde Park Gardens, W. ELIZABETH BIBESCO. 


THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE 


To the Editor of Ture New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a misstatement in 
my letter which appeared in your issue of the 4th inst. I 
stated that Lord Bledisloe had not taken into consideration the 
necessity of safeguarding increased potato production by the 
establishment of factories for utilising surplus quantities. I 
find that in his address he did mention these points, and I there- 
fore owe him an apology. 

I should also like to correct a misprint. The date, 1919, 
mentioned in connection with wages, should be 1913. In 
conclusion, may I say that if the interpretation which you sug- 
gest—that I am prepared to consent to lowered wages—can 
be fairly applied to my letter then I have signally failed to make 
my points clear.—Yours, etc., 

Prescote Manor Farm, 

Banbury, Oxon. 


A. P. McDouGaLt. 


[We had certainly no intention of misrepresenting Mr. 
McDougall. He quoted, and apparently objected to, our 
protest against the further lowering of agricultural wages. If 
he is opposed to any such reduction we welcome his support. 
Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
UNKNOWN SOUTHERN FRANCE 


[Exrracts] 
Nicut AND Day aT Brive. 

LEFT the train at Brive. It has 15,000 inhabitants 
and is a busy and dusty place, a little disordered, 
with a good half-modernised hotel, sound food, lots 

of dogs, large shops, public gardens, a theatre, a church- 
clock that shakes the silent tower, and at night the ennui 
characteristic of the province. At night you can’t see the 
—_ of the towers, but you can hear in the dark women 
ing sadly to each other from different bedroom windows. 

In the daytime women appear to be very numerous. 
They are enormous in girth, short, with fierce, gleaming 
black eyes; and conscious of themselves (by which I do 


not mean self-conscious in the English sense). 
The church is closely built in by houses, and at the 


foot of it a market was held daily. Fine teams of 
oxen, well-groomed, strolled about almost as slowly 
as a ship moves along the horizon. When you watched 
them attentively you saw that they did move. At 
the table d’héte of all the hotels the men took on, or 
put on, a calm air of ease, prosperity, and well-being, 
freeing themselves from commercial and sexual worries ; 
they ate and enjoyed themselves in tranquillity, as it were, 
between two storms. At the table d’héte of the chief 
hotel, where the food was good, the waiters (men of the 
world) received remarks about it, critical or otherwise, with 
perfect courteous indifference; and if a dish was not 
entirely a success they were not upset about it. I paid at 
this hotel 4 francs for a room and dressing-room, 1 for 
breakfast, 8 for lunch, and 8} for dinner. Wine was free. 


SHRINE. 

The journey to Rocamadour is a series of enormous hills 
with corresponding magnificent descents into, and out of, 
various vallaee of the Dordogne and its tributary the 
Ouisse. There is a very long climb ending just short of 
Rocamadour, and then you have to turn sharply and 
descend again. Apparently no other route exists to this 
place. It is one of the great show places of the department, 
and one of the principal pilgrim-resorts in France. Its 
situation is immensely theatrical, as much so as that of an 
Apennine village. The church is built into the rock, and 
the accompanying castle stands on a higher rock and over- 
hangs the church. An old woman guide compelled me to 
climb to the topmost turret of the castle, and then com- 
pelled me to look down the face of the precipice, which she 
said had a clear fall of nearly 900 feet. Exhausted by 
these feats and sights, I lunched at a little restaurant where 
I had previously drunk milk-and-soda. I wouldn’t go 
farther, partly because of fatigue and partly because of the 
singular, seductive good-nature of the dirty and blowsy 
waitress. The lunch was excellent, and cost two francs. 
The pilgrimage business is, of course, as at all shrines, com- 
mercially exploited to the full. Curio and memento shops, 
guides, and repulsive and ruthless beggars spoilt all the best 
effects; the “ grottoes”’ illustrating in three dimensions 
“* scenes in the life of our Lord ” were ineffably grotesque. 
Still, on the whole, I was obliged to admit that the exploita- 
tion might have been more grossly crude, inartistic, and 
grasping than in fact it was. It had a certain vague 
decency. Perhaps the least inoffensive figures were the 
pilgrims themselves. 


FicEac. 

Figeac presented itself as one of the most consistently 
picturesque towns that I could remember. The whole town 
is old and rotten-ripe. High houses with red roofs, broad 
eaves, and a top storey in the form of a loft practically 
open to the street; fine blue shadows, a Spanish effect. 
Even an eighteenth-century house looks too modern in 
Figeac. I saw that the churches would hold the entire 
population at once, and that the superior retail commerce 
was concentrated on the river front near the theatre and 
the largest church, opposite which were three barbers’ 
shops side by side. After breakfast I paid my bill at the 
Hétel des Voyageurs (six and a half francs, including tip, 
for dinner, bed, and breakfast) and set off along the bank 
of the Celé ; then over a hill into the valley of the Lot. On 
the Ouisse, the Celé, and the Lot the effect of the regularly 
planted Venetian-mast-like poplars was to turn each river 
into a festive waterway. The people were abroad, in 
Sunday best, mild, ingenuous, polite, all talking patois, 
going to or from Mass. The absolutely level road grew 
tedious after ten kilometres of Venetian masts, and at 
Cajarec I recompensed myself by an immoderate lunch— 
soup, boiled beef, tripe, mushrooms, a cabbage, 
cream tarts, peaches, grapes; everything first-rate. At 
the meal a traveller told me with a sort of holy passion 
that here was the supreme country for truffles, and that the 
truffle harvest would begin in a week’s time. I proceeded 
to St. Géry-sur-Lot. 

From Caussade I had a tremendous, an appalling climb, 
and a series of fearful descents into St. Antonin—a town 
lost in antiquity, hills and picturesqueness, a town unknown 
to globe-trotters and excursionists, a town so anciently 
elemental that its streets bear no names and have to be 
described as the street where Monsieur Chose lives, etc. 
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Yet I shot through it as though it was Basingstoke, because 
my destination, Fenayrols-les-Bains, was only a few miles 
farther on. 
THE DESTINATION. 

Fenayrols is the local “‘ watering-place,” with medicinal 
springs in the bed of a stream, and a hotel. You walk 
out with a glass in your hands to the Source de |’Eglise, 
before breakfast. However slowly you walk you will pass 
other small moving groups, with glasses, as though they 
were standing still. It is amazing, the slowness which 
some people, especially curés, can accomplish in perambu- 
lation. Last month, August, there were forty-eight 
visitors in the hotel. The season was in fullest swing. Now 
there were only eight—three old women, one old man, two 
curés, and ourselves. One of the curés is a very nice quiet 
fellow, bored with existence and missal-reading; only a 
little bored, but decisively and fixedly bored. He never 
goes out except to drink the water or to visit the curé of the 
village. Lunch occurs at ten-thirty, and the landlord 
presides. His name is Roucoule, but I call him Roucou- 
coule. A jolly man, who laughs at everything, and uses the 
most terrible, the most impossible words, prefacing them 
with, “Vous m’excuserez le mot, messieurs et dames’’—and 
out the word comes. The company is intensely respectable, 
nevertheless, despite the landlord’s vocabulary and the 
general table-manners. The table-manners would not bear 
description in English. One day the Mayor of Gaillac 
came to lunch, and kept his hat on throughout the meal. 
But that was nothing. A hat at any rate does not make 
a noise. During meals we talk of things and the price of 
things, and eating and drinking, and health. Everybody is 
a real connoisseur of wine. Truffles cost 17 francs a kilo- 
gramme. This seemed to me rather dear, but I was told 
they might cost 35 francs in Paris. (Everybody has great 
contempt for Parisian cooking—and justly, for the cooking 
of the Midi is better, even at railway stations.) Milk costs 
five sous a litre ; but some of us remember it at three sous. 
An old lady recalls the day when at Montauban ass’s milk 
was a regular commodity famous for its fine taste and its 
curative properties. It cost a franc a litre. Now it has 
almost disappeared from the market. I am informed that 
if a healthy man is to live on milk alone he must drink six 
litres a day. At Toulouse milk threatens to rise to six sous 
a litre. So our table-talk proceeds. If it flags we take to 
discussing the names of things in patois, and the varieties 
of patois. This leads to about five new discoveries every 
minute. 


SCENERY AND CHARACTER. 

I never stayed in any province so provincial as Fenayrols. 
Its contented and bland ignorance concerning matters of 
common knowledge is absolutely impregnable. At table 
I have not heard one general idea. Not one! I walked 
this afternoon by the river, with a companion, and beheld 
women standing in the water to wash clothes. They did 
not even tuck up their skirts. They just stood as they were 
in the water and washed clothes. My companion said they 
did it allday. I asked how they managed in winter. They 
did the same in winter—and for no reason save nonchalant 
stupidity. In the northern parts of France the washing- 
stands are primitive enough, but they do keep the washers’ 
feet and legs fairly dry. Here the populace will take no 
trouble. It prefers dirt, discomfort, and disease to trouble. 
So much for the alleged uplifting influence of sublime 
scenery! The scenery of the district is astounding in its 
grandeur, majesty and beauty. But you get used to it. 
We rode to the Chateau of Penne, which in its impossible 
picturesqueness, balanced on a crazy crag, has to be seen 
to be believed. The whole countryside is indeed dotted 
with vast marvels. Yet the environment does not fortify 
the character, nor chasten the morals, nor improve the 
taste; and civilisation is two hundred years behind that of 
rural Belgium. 


TRUFFLES AND AGRICULTURE. 

Still talking about truffles, an obsession. Knowing 
nothing whatever about truffles, save that they are delicious 
and indigestible, I was staggered to learn that sows are 
encouraged to root for them. (Sows, because the males are 
fattened and killed.) The sow prospects for truffles with 
her snout, and when she has “found” the human being 
comes forward with a spade and digs up the harvest, which, 





of course, the sow never gets. Truffles have a convenient 
habit of frequenting the same place. They like to grow 
under certain species of oak. ich makes them easier to 
discover. 

And I heard a woman on a mountain-side crying through 
the trees: “Beni! Beni! Beni!” (patois for Viens— 
“Come”’). She kept on with this cry until I saw a sow in 
a field lift her head and listen and then amble off, gently 
meandering, in the direction of the cry. She seemed to go 
quite intelligently and willingly, and only stopped once to 
investigate the possibilities of a puddle. 

Much higher up on this gigantic mountain-side I met a 
very small cottage in a dreadful state of neglect. Was it 
conceivably inhabited? I turned the corner of the wigwam 
and saw an appalling very old woman. She sat in the open 
doorway at some domestic task, amid old pans, lumber, 
and refuse. A really horrible hag, with steely wisps of 
grey hair, a face spotted with warts or other excrescences, 
and no teeth. She was typical of the aged female in these 
parts—except that she scowled at me. As a rule the people 
are extremely polite. Indeed politeness is the one thing 
that they will put themselves to any trouble about; and 
the characteristic phrase is “A votre plaisir.” The cottage 
had one room and a tiny attic, with a stable attached. The 
walls, all cracking, were held up from total ruin by roughly 
cut tree-trunks. A small puddle had been formed by 
damming a rivulet that dashed down the steep road. The 
puddle looked like a puddle of yellow-ochre paint, inex- 
pressibly foul. But four ducks found it interesting and 
agreeable. In the evening, when I descended the moun- 
tain, the old woman was housing her ducks for the night. 

I have seen several Biblical flails in use. A somewhat 
clever device is a cylinder of solid stone drawn by oxen. 
It has a diameter of eighteen or twenty inches at one end 
and rather less at the other, so that the oxen are forced to 
go round and round in a circle. The stone is heavy enough 
to break up the head of wheat, but not heavy enough to 
crush the grain. Afterwards the grain, in its husk, is put 
into a small hand-machine and the threshing completed. 
On most of the small farms in the neighbourhood there 
is a circular smooth place, fifty feet or so across, kept clear 
for this wondrous operation. Agriculture, in a great 
agricultural country, a country where there are nearly a 
million landed proprietors ! 


A Squire. 

Here have I been inhabiting Fenayrols for weeks, and 
I learnt only to-day that it “groans” under the tyranny 
of a chatelain (squire) who is exceeding rich and reactionary. 
Hence the clericalism and backwardness of the village. 
It was a tailor from the big town of Montauban who told 
me, and he told me with gusto. All reformers love scandals. 
The tailor said that there were not ten such horrid little 
villages in the whole of the department. Fenayrols has 
a State school, with a master, a mistress, ten or twelve boy 
upils, and no girl pupils whatever. The ‘“ good” children 
ave to attend the church school. This made me feel 
quite at home. Although I have lived in France for years 
I had never heard before of a French squire. But all is 
not known in Paris. I believe I could find places in France 
where they have not yet received news of the French 
Revolution. Still, the squire of Fenayrols is respected, 
and not everybody objects to reaction. I went along to 
the barber’s and heard more about the squire. When 
I hinted at his being a reactionary the barber said calmly: 
“* Oh, well, no doubt he has his own ideas about things.” 


HyDROPHOBIA. 

Bitter outcries in the assemblage of petits bourgeois 
at the table d’héte at Fenayrols against the sinful sloth of 
workmen. M. Roucoucoule asseverated that it was always 
a couple of hours for lunch, and never more than four 
hours’ honest work in a day. Some of them spent the 
whole of their energy in merely pretending to work. 
Fantastic stories were related of the costliness of jobs 
paid for by the hour. France was perishing. In former 
days the workman was very different. In England of 
course the workman still worked conscientiously—that 
was well known. But the English were ever practical 
and serious. Ah! If the French .. . etc. 

Then they talked of hydrophobia: another instance 
here of England’s practicalness, England suppressed 
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hydrophobia, whereas the disease was still common in the 
department. Never a year without somebody being 
infected by a mad dog! M. Roucoucoule told of a case 
of a bitten man who was sent to the Pasteur Institute and 
cured. That was years ago. The man, however, re- 
mained obstinately in the delusion that he was not cured, 
and would still try to bite people if they did not show 
the elementary prudence to get out of his way. He was 
constantly warning people to keep their distance. And 
yet he was quite cured; he would admit that he behaved 
absurdly ; but he could not help it. He had become 
incurably addicted to feeling dangerous to life. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PICTURE-PAGE 
é i picture-page of a daily paper is dull unless you 


can take a psychological interest in it, but then 
its very monotony becomes interesting. For why 
is it so monotonous? One reason, of course, is that these 
particular photographs are chosen because of the ease 
with which they can be got. Those who take them are also 
taking the line of least resistance; there are hundreds of 
men and women with cameras levelled at the same things, 
and the editors accept the results because they are offered, 
as we accept Julien soup and woolly croquettes at a table 
d’héte. But behind all this mere habit is the belief that 
the photographs taken are what the public wants; and 
that is where the psychological interest begins. For the 
public itself believes that these photographs are what it 
wants and looks at them day by day without noticing 
their monotony or that they are quite unrepresentative of 
what is really happening anywhere. The public is soothed 
into accepting them by the effect of universal automatism 
they produce. There is, for instance, Royalty ; the same 
familiar figures with the same determined look of duty 
marching along past rows of men at attention ; standing in 
strange robes after receiving an honorary degree with a 
bunch of flowers too big for any vase; or turning a first 
sod, or well and truly laying a foundation stone. Royalty 
is so used to being photographed that it knows how to 
withhold all but its facade from the camera, knows how 
to recur like a decimal. And then there are actors and 
actresses who also know how to be photographed and who 
achieve a different kind of automatism, by seeming to 
lavish the whole of themselves on the camera; but you 
know it is a camera-self that will fade away, like the smile 
on the face of a hostess, the moment the camera is with- 
drawn. And then there are the ladies laughing in the 
surf and sunlight at Southsea; they too know how to be 
photographed so well that the photographer is suspected of 
taking them about with him ; or is it that the municipality 
provides them and their automatic happiness ? And there 
are golfers and cricketers in the very act; and brides and 
bridegrooms issuing from the church under arches of swords 
or whips or what not, and little girls who have won a prize 
for something at a show. The mere enumeration of these 
will convince the reader that he sees them all day by day 
and that there is always the same bright, crisp automatism 
in them, as if all the world were like a squirrel in a cage. 
The camera, it is said, cannot lie; yet this automatism 
is not what really happens. Look around you and you will 
see that reality is much more diverse and confused and 
spontaneous than the picture-page. It must be then, 
since the picture-page misrepresents it so persistently, that 
the misrepresentation answers to some unconscious demand 
in the public. They desire automatism and monotony in 
the daily version of things; they like to believe, if only 
for a moment, that this smiling puppet-show is reality, as 
children like to be persuaded that a Punch-and-Judy show 
is reality. And the picture-page convinces better than 
Punch and Judy because it seems to be a record of actual 
events. Royalty has actually marched so; these are real 


young women who laugh in real surf and sunlight; real 
golfers who swing real clubs; and brides and bridegrooms 
who may have children and are joined together for better, 
for worse. 

When we look inwards we cannot simplify ourselves into 
a formula; we are confused, haphazard, untidy; and so we 
like to escape from this inward complexity into a neat 
outward reality that is all going with a click at the word of 
command like the Prussian guard. There are people who 
achieve automatism in their actual behaviour, who do 
everything with a sharp momentum as if they had been 
wound up to it. The picture-page seems to have passed 
into their souls, and perhaps they are the kind of people 
whom the photographers always choose to photograph. 
When they say anything, it is in quick incisive accents, 
as if some kind of not very intelligent deity were 
ventriloquizing through them. If they write a letter, it is 
with a sweep of the pen visible in the very curves of their 
handwriting and the formule of their phrases. But always 
they do or say nothing in particular. The purposive 
momentum is automatic, a disguise adopted to hide from 
themselves their own inner bewildered, hand-to-mouth 
reality. You think at first that they mean something very 
strongly, and then you find that they mean nothing at all; 
but they hope to mean something by saying nothing as if 
they meant it. 

The picture-page makes this habit seem universal, makes 
life appear to consist of people doing the same things always, 
as if they meant them in the same way that a gas-engine 
means its pulsations and explosions. It is like a tune in a 
musical comedy, all rhythm and no melody, and such 
tunes are very popular. Indeed the automatic effect is 
popular in all forms of art, in plays, pictures, novels; and 
especially in public speaking, where a man can say almost 
anything and give satisfaction, if he says it with the air of 
a Rolls-Royce mounting a steep incline. Then he conveys 
the momentum to his audience also, and they share his 
mechanical conviction about nothing and express it with 
stern, set, faces and quick, incisive sounds of approbation. 
And there are men who rise to great positions because 
they know how to look eminent on a picture-page. Their 
faces are always stern and set; even in their sleep they 
remain determined; but what about, neither they nor 
anyone else knows. Yet we like to see them and to feel 
that it is of such stuff that the Empire is built, though it is 
not. They go further than Lord Melbourne with his 
cabinet. It did not matter, according to him, what they 
said, provided they all said the same thing ; but with these 
Napoleons it does not matter what they say, provided they 
say it always in the same Napoleonic way. And the 
picture-page is full of their Napoleonic faces ; it seems to 
be producing the supply to meet the demand, as artists are 
said to produce in real life the beauties they imagine. 
Indeed, if you go back far enough you can find their origin 
in art, in the American advertisements of the right kind of 
men using the right kind of shaving soap or under-clothes. 
They have enormous will power and seem to wear those 
collars, or whatever it may be, because they know the 
nature of the universe. It is from them that our heroes 
have learnt how to advertise, not collars, but themselves ; 
looking and speaking always as if with a six-cylinder-fifty- 
horse-will-power acquired from knowing the nature of a 
mechanical universe, so that nobody goes beyond the 
manner and asks what it is all about. In America these 
advertisements seem to have taught a whole people how to 
look, and the prizes are won by those who look it most 
intensely. They have become a nation of Napoleons, and 
you can see them now marching through the streets of 
London, all like advertisements of underclothing, or like 
show-fruit which is grown to win a prize without being 
tasted. I have wished sometimes to stop them and ask 
what it is they mean so sternly ; but then I remember that 
they are there, not to mean anything, but to heighten my 
vitality by just going on, like a big drum in a brass band, 
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or that noise which convinces the motor-cyclist of his 
speed. We are not like that within, as we very well know; 
even they would know it if they stopped to think ; but the 
object of the big drum in the brass-band is to prevent you 
from stopping to think about the quality of the music, and 
that is the object and the charm of all automatism. The 
dervish believes by whirling round and round until he 
doesn’t know what it is he believes; at revivalist meetings 
people jump up and down and speak with tongues ; and the 
picture-page gives us that revivalist feeling by the same 
automatisms daily repeated. Guards-of-honour, smiling 
bathers, brides-and-bridegrooms, golfers-golfing, it becomes 
like a reading of Hiawatha, with a faint expectation always 
satisfied in the same way, a meaningless monotony that 
relieves us from the too diversified meaning of ourselves. 
S. MacEE. 


Drama 
THE CENCI 


HE CENCI was first printed at Leghorn in 1819, 

and published in England in the spring of 1820. 

The Shelley Society organised a private performance 
of the play in 1886, but it was still then under the ban of 
the Censor. The Cenci was produced in Prague in honour 
of the Shelley Centenary ; but the first public, unbanned 
performance took place last Monday afternoon, 
November 13th, one hundred and two years after the 
play was written. 

All this gives us food for ironic thought; it makes us 
wonder at a great many things ; at the attitude of Shelley’s 
contemporaries towards his work, at the curious workings of 
the Censorship, at the blindness of people in general to 
possible dramatic effect (there was nothing to prevent 
the play being produced abroad by a Duse or a Salvini), 
but, after all, the play’s the thing. Let us talk about the 
play. I believe when it was acted in 1886 it was thought 
dull and that the performance took four hours. The 
other day at the New Theatre it was played with sufficient 
speed and without unnecessary intervals, and I do not 
think the audience was for a moment bored. The first 
impression that struck me was this: here we were con- 
fronted with some evidently big thing; we were in the 
presence of a great mind; the “‘ fundamental brain work ” 
of the poet hit one in almost every line. The language 
was not only beautiful but restrained, and dramatically 
magnificent. 

Shelley truly says in the preface to The Cenci that he has 
avoided in the composition of the play what is commonly 
called “mere poetry.” There is only one descriptive 
passage, as he himself points out, in the play; that about 
the chasm where Cenci is to be murdered, and that is 
necessary to the action of the drama. And yet in the 
simple and straightforward lines of the play we hear the 
unmistakable accent of poetry and of greatness. It was 
unnecessary for Shelley, in this case, to “ load every rift 
with ore,’”’ as Keats advised him to do. Indeed, it would 
have been more than unnecessary. It would have been 
wrong, for the rifts in this case were the lines of a great 
and terrible tragedy which needed no gleam of gold to 
enhance its terror and its pity. It is a drama of which 
the keynote is resistance: resistance to evil and injustice, 
and of the divine retribution that follows revenge, however 
justifiable such revenge may seem to be. And resistance 
was the strongest fibre in Shelley’s genius, and the situation 
in which he is greatest is that in which Prometheus resists 
Zeus and Beatrice Cenci resists her father. The resistance 
of a “ pard-like spirit beautiful and swift’ against the 
evil and injustice of the world; a resistance which is 
calmly ready to dare everything and to suffer, uncom- 
plaining, the utmost penalty and extremist suffering for 
what is dared and done in protest. 

As one heard the lines spoken, one became aware of a 


high sculptural simplicity and of the indefinable invasion 
of poetry into language of everyday life, as we do in the 
lines of the Greek dramatists and in Racine : 

Oh, God! that I were buried with my brothers 

And that the flowers of this departed Spring 

Were fading on my grave ! 
Or, again: 

O! Before worse comes of it 

*T were wise to die: it ends in that at last. 
Who is there now, one thought, who can write like this ? 
And is there perhaps someone among us now writing 
masterpieces which we are unaware of and poetry to which 
we are deaf ? 

The drama had not proceeded far before one realised 
that The Cenci was more than a great piece of literature. 
The Banquet Scene at the end of Act I. was drama, and 
drama which would be recognised as such in any time, in 
any place, and before any audience—(why were the guests 
dressed as Christmas-crackers in the style of the Russian 
Ballet ?)—and the impression of drama increased as the 
play proceeded. 

The arrangements for the murder of Cenci (how beauti- 
fully Miss Thorndike spoke the Chasm speech !), the murder 
itself, the ironic arrival of the Papal authorities for the 
arrest of Cenci when it is too late, and then the unfor- 
gettable scenes of the trial and the prison. I would like 
to protest with all my strength against the introduction 
of the tortured Marzio’s screams at the beginning of the 
trial. There is no sanction in the text for any such thing, 
and even as a Grand Guignol thrill they miss their effect, 
since there is no preparation for them. They are merely 
an ugly blot. As the play drew to a close, its greatness, 
and the greatness of Shelley as a poet and as a dramatic 
poet, seemed to be revealed to us with a great sweep as of 
opening wings. When Beatrice in the prison says to 
Lucretia : 

Your eyes look pale, hollow and overworn, 

With heaviness of watching and slow grief. 

Come, I will sing you some low, sleepy tune, 

Not cheerful, nor yet sad; some dull old thing, 

Some outworn and unused monotony, 

Such as our country gossips sit and spin, 

Till they almost forget they live. 
As these beautiful and simple words were spoken in their 
situation, so dramatically right, so scenically effective, one 
felt that it was true that Shelley has been so far the only 
meet successor of the Elizabethan dramatists. With 
regard to the acting, I am in agreement with what has 
been said about Miss Thorndike by the majority of the 
critics, that at the beginning there were mannerisms and 
a want of harmony; but from the moment Beatrice sees 
her course clear, Miss Thorndike’s interpretation became 
clear also, and not only clear but inexpressibly dignified, 
grave and moving, and at the end magnificent. Opinions 
differed widely about Mr. Farquharson’s exceedingly 
interesting performance, with the exception of his banquet- 
ing scene. I was not carried away by it, but I am quite 
ready to dub myself a fool, as we were advised to at school 
if we didn’t appreciate Horace. I have not dwelt at length 
on the acting because to me the important thing about this 
performance is the vindication of Shelley as a great dramatic 
poct it has brought about, yet, but for Miss Thorndike’s 
courage in producing the play, and but for the manner of 
acting, the vindication would not have been made. When 
Miss Thorndike spoke the final lines : 

Here, mother, tie 

My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 

In any simple knot; aye, that does well. 

And yours, I see, is coming down. How often 

Have we done this for one another; now 

We shall not do it any more. My Lord, 

We are quite ready. Well, ’tis very well, 
it was clear that not only was Shelley a great poet and 
that we had lost in him a great dramatist, but that we 
had found in Miss Thorndike a tragic actress. 

Maurice Barinc. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. JONES is the director of the Historical Section 
M (Air Branch) of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. He has just published a little book 
(Sir Walter Raleigh and the Air History. Arnold. 2s. 6d.) 
recording his recollections of Sir Walter Raleigh, of whom 
he saw a good deal while The War in the Air was 
being written. These memories are delightful reading to 
all who knew Walter Raleigh, full of his characteristic 
sayings and extracts from his letters. ‘ Critics who speak 
of what they have not felt and do not know, have some- 
times blamed the air service because, being young, it has 
not the decorum of age. The Latin poet said that it is 
decorous to die for one’s country; in that decorum the 
service is perfectly instructed.” That remark is intensely 
characteristic of him. “I should be pretty sick,’’ he wrote, 
“if the public liked my work and the men who have been 
in the air didn’t.” Both the public and men who have 
been in the air have appreciated that remarkable first 
volume. 
* * a 
“It would be vain to attempt to reconstruct his con- 
versation,” says Mr. Jones. “His gestures, the moods 
which passed across his face as he spoke, the play with his 
enormous pipe—all these are essential to the true apprecia- 
tion of his talk. He would be talking. His pipe is out. 
Out comes a box of matches. He strikes one and applies 
it to his pipe. As the flame touches the bowl, a thought 
strikes him. The thought will not keep. Off he goes into 
conversation, holding the match until he is reminded of 
its presence when it burns down to his fingers. He strikes 
another and the same thing happers again. After he had 
sat smoking and talking in the office for a morning, the 
grate would be full of charred match-ends, silent, derelict 
victims of his bubbling thoughts. He might want to 
illustrate his anecdotes. Before one realised the fact he 
was off up and down the room in martial stride showing his 
idea of the goose step, or else he would dive for his hat 
to show a type of headgear that his wife considered inade- 
quate to the dignity of a professor about to visit Egypt.” 
This picture of him returning from Bagdad, where he 
caught the fever of which he died, brings him again vividly 
before me. “The next time I saw him was at Victoria 
Station on his return on April the 25th. He had been due to 
arrive the previous day. Lady Raleigh had spent the day 
meeting continental trains. She had to return to Oxford 
on the Tuesday afternoon, so I went down that evening 
to watch the trains in to see if he would arrive. The 
likeliest one was the train timed to arrive at 7.30. Actually 
it came in, in two portions, an hour later. Sir Walter was 
on the second train. He stepped out of the saloon loaded 
like a Christmas tree. He had all his own luggage packed 
for convenience of travelling in suit cases. He carried a 
topee and -wore a waterproof cap, with many flaps and 
folds, slightly tilted. Under one arm packed in straw and 
canvas was a thigh boot which someone had given to 
him in the desert with a request that he bring it to London 
and have it delivered to the address marked on it, where, 
presumably, it was to be half-soled and heeled or otherwise 
reconstructed. Under the other arm was a large round 
bundle, similarly addressed for delivery to a lady in 
London. This parcel, he supposed, contained Turkish 
Delight. This fugitive gift to a lady was carried a few 
thousand miles from the desert by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
already in the grip of a fatal fever. The many stories of 
his great forbear hardly approach this for sheer charm 


and gallantry.” 
* * * 


Messrs. Macmillan have just brought out Volumes 
XXII. and XXIII. of their pocket edition of Henry James’ 





novels and stories. I hope they will add to the complete 
thirty-five volumes some volumes of criticism as well. 
Henry James was one ef the finest critics. Indeed, there 
are some who admire his criticism more than his fiction, 
and many who admire it as much. Volume XXII. includes 
The Altar of the Dead, The Beast in the Jungle, The Birth 
Place, The Private Life, Owen Wingrave, The Jolly Corner, 
Sir Edmund Orme, The Real Right Thing, The Friend of 
Friends and Julia Bride. Readers of Henry James will 
see, then, that it is a particularly interesting volume. Two 
themes run through these stories. The Altar of the Dead, 
The Birth Place and The Beast in the Jungle show Henry 
James’s attested predilection for the case of “the poor 
sensitive gentleman,” as he calls this type of hero in the 
preface. Into the first he put his passionate appreciation of 
loyalty and of any traces of an unforgetting tenderness in a 
general scene, marked, in his eyes, by much brutality. Such 
fine flowers of feeling are creations of cultivation. “* Mourir 
@ Londres c'est étre bien mort!”” ‘That remark dropped 
by a distinguished foreign friend of his, for some years 
officially resident in London, fell like « seed in his mind, and 
from it grew this story of “a poor gentleman” who simply 
at last could not stand it, and invented a cult of the dead 
for his own intimate comfort. This beautiful and beauti- 
fully written story was vainly hawked about in the world 
of magazines. The Beast in the Jungle is one of the strangest 
stories Henry James ever wrote. It is the story of one 
who from youth feels that he is singled out for some unique 
fate, which turns out to be the discovery, late in life, that 
he is a man to whom nothing has ever happened. That a 
life may be rich in experience and poor in events was one 
of the truths James often insisted upon, but in this story 
he treats a case in which sensitive self-consciousness acts 
not as a medium through which experience is drawn, 
but as an isolating factor. 


* * % 


Sir Edmund Orme, Owen Wingrave and The Jolly Corner 
are all ghost stories. The first is a very early story, the 
last, one of the very last he wrote. It is interesting 
to compare the enormous increase of significance in his 
treatment of the supernatural and to notice to what this 
is due. It is not merely that Henry James at the end of 
his career is an incomparably more skilful writer. He has 
grasped the principle that the real, deep, ghostly thrill 
is not the result of a spectre being objectively terrify- 
ing in itself, but of the relation of the apparition to the 
consciousness of the person who sees it. In Sir Edmund 
Orme he is only fumbling after this discovery. Already 
the spectre is connected with the tortured conscience of 
a woman, and “a turn of the screw” is given to her 
predicament in that it is her innocent daughter who is 
really haunted, though the girl never sees the ghost, only the 
mother, who lives in terror lest her daughter should see 
it also. In The Joliy Corner the ghost is a projection of 
an undeveloped potential self of the man who tremblingly 
stalks it through the empty rooms of his old home. 


* ~ » 
The Private Life is one of the most ingenious, amusing 
fantastical mystifications Henry James ever wrote. The 
story of a famous writer who had an alter ego which 


wrote his subtle works at home, while he dined out 
a eupeptic common-place person, and of a dazzling 


embodiment of social skill, taste and tone who ceased to 
exist when alone. It was suggested to Henry James by 
meeting Robert Browning constantly and, though he does 
not admit to it, Sir Frederick Leighton, that model of 
grace and deportment, who when he passed from admiring 
sight raised the question what kind of a man could be the 
other side of the door. Ingenuity could not be more 


amusingly employed than it has been here inthusdramatising 
his impressions of these two antithetical personalities. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Command, By Wituiam McFere. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Piracy. By Micnart ARLEN. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


In these days books wear disguises. Bad books written by 
persons who are not artists, but who are clever enough to get the 
hang of the thing, look like good books ; and good books written 
by persons who are artists, but who suffer from the innocency and 
incompetence which are often found in association with that 
state, look like bad books. Here, for instance, is Mr. William 
McFee’s Command, which looks for all the world like a real novel, 
the expression of an individual vision. This book has a beginning 
and an end, and each intermediate page presents the most decorous 


appearance. 

Mr. McFee’s novel has a good subject; in general, doings in the 
Zgean Sea and the Eastern parts of the Mediterranean, during 
wartime ; in particular, the experiences of a Chief Officer in the 
mercantile marine, a sphere of being which Mr. McFee evidently 
knows like the back of his hand. Nevertheless, it is not a real 
novel. From the moment the story steps aboard the Tanganyika, 
and we find Mr. Spokesley, the aforesaid Chief Officer, patently 
ignoble, soaking his corns in a white enamelled bucket and 
credulously applying himself to the Correspondence Course of 
the London School of Mnemonics, the ground seems familiar 
with a familiarity that breeds not contempt (for Mr. McFee writes 
with an altogether respectable conscientiousness), but despair. 
We become gloomily certain where we are when the scent declares 
itself, and we see that Mr. McFee’s theme is going to be the 
exposition of the nobility at the core of this creature’s ignobility, 
and the style becomes infected with something booming and 
sententious, rather like the mouthing style of speech that old 
actors find “ ponging.”” The thing is laid bare in the last sen- 
sentence—“‘ yet she would sometimes look suddenly out 
across the waves with smouldering amber eyes and parted lips, 
as though she expected to behold once more the figure of a man 
coming up from the sea to offer again the unrewarded sacrifices 
of fidelity and love.” ‘To offer again the unrewarded sacrifices, 
of fidelity and love’’—thus do imitators of Mr. Conrad write ; 
with such deep breaths do they love to come to a close. And not 
quite thus (that is the tragedy) does Mr. Conrad write. 

It would, when one comes to think of it, be a miracle if anybody 
could borrow Mr. Conrad’s style with satisfactory results. It is a 
great style, because it exactly expresses the discoveries made by his 
interesting and extraordinary personality. All its qualities are 
bred by his unique qualities and experiences, and therefore like 
them it is unique. He was a Pole, one of an intelligent, too 
sensitive, tou mobile race; in his infancy and youth he was 
whirled hither and thither, among the inconsequent disasters 
promoted by the illogical combats of bickering peoples. To him 
therefore the English character, as it was revealed to him in his 
sailing days, its solidity and its allegiance to certain traditions, 
must really have seemed magnificent and miraculous. When he 
breathed deeply in speaking of those things his breath was not 
forced. He was an alien from an unrevisited country, and his 
senses were quick and his wisdom great ; so that he saw all things, 
the common Englishman and the Eastern quay, with that inten- 
sity which belongs to the vision of foreign things, and yet pierce 
through to the essential truth about them. His experience was 
strange: often the only apt adjective to describe what he had 
seen was the superlative. Since he wrote in a language not the 
same as that in which he originally thought, he has a clear objective 
sense of the words he uses and of the beauty of such as he uses, 
and handles them as carefully as we would handle precious 
stones ; he is the most leisurely of writers. 

Now, the ingredients which make up Mr. Conrad are so 
different from those which make up Mr. McFee that it 
is impossible that anything expressive of Mr. Conrad 
could possibly also be expressive of Mr. McFee. It is probable, 
since he has the curious Colonial view of England as a 
congeries of small houses inhabited by an anemic and valetudin- 
arian population with genteel ideals, that Mr. McFee comes from 
the Colonies. He is plainly not English, or of England ; never- 
theless, he is certainly of Anglo-Saxon stock, and reared in an 
Anglo-Saxon environment. When he pretends astonishment at 


the Anglo-Saxon character he is not being sincere. He sees 
things brightly and intelligently, but not very intensely or wisely, 
so that the manner of his reporting always seems a little porten- 
tous for what he has to report. His experience is adventurous 
rather than strange, so that his superlatives seem schoolgirlish. 
His leisureliness is, as in the end he produces nothing but clichés, 
indistinguishable from tedium. This is a real pity, because Mr. 


McFee has plainly a fund of interesting material to draw upon 
which might be a source of delight if only he would stop wearing 
father’s waistcoat. For his account of what it feels like on a 
steamer that has just been torpedoed is as interesting as his 
attempt at the portrayal of Evanthia Solaris, with its rudimentary 
perceptions of the subject, and its use of methods that are only 
suitable when employed by the finest sensitiveness, is pretentious 
and tiresome. 

And here, in Mr. Michael Arlen, is Mr. McFee’s antithesis, 
the author who has written well with an air of writing badly; 
Piracy begins alarmingly, with leanings to a false romanticism ; 
the hero is the illegitimate son of a passionate peer. The addic- 
tion of that hero to life in Mayfair (to conscious life in Mayfair, 
that is) arouses a suspicion that he has borrowed not father’s 
waistcoat but brother’s fancy vest, and is attempting to wrest 
from Mr. Stephen McKenna the leadership of the White Spats 
School of Fiction. These suspicions are, however, unfounded. 
It is not the exclusiveness or the expensiveness of that kind of 
life which attracts Mr. Arlen, but its value as a medium in which 
the human soul can reveal its peculiar qualities ; his interest 
in it is soundly artistic and not social. He has a care to make 
his English smooth and dignified, and he is that admirable thing, 
in a day when most authors consider their readers’ limited 
intelligence to the extent of never allowing more than one 
thought to a page, a close writer. It is unfortunate that he 
banks too heavily on his wit, for he is too much amused to be 
reliably witty; the real wit is the man who has to provide his 
own amusement since his fastidiousness makes him feel other 
people’s jokes hardly good enough. 

Doubtless Mr. Arlen could make his own jokes as well 

as anybody (there is an admirable fantasia in the middle 
of this book concerning a revolution, when the people rose 
against the Government, with the mighty cry: “ We'll 
larn ’em to be gentlemen!” The British Lion having 
ound out the British Ass, who was a man with “a long 
tradition behind him, and a bloody fine mess all around 
him ”’), but he is just a little too genial to become a real wit. 
Constantly he imports into his imaginary world jokes that have 
entertained him in the real world, careless whether they can 
there retain their validity. It was amusing when a certain lady, 
Marie Lloyd of super-tax circles, introduced a young man who 
looked like a bird and wrote minor verse, and who had a mother 
trailingly engaged in semi-artistic pursuits with the commenda- 
tion: ‘He writes poetry and his mother makes humming- 
bird’s nests.” But reported without the speaker’s manner, 
without the presence of the bird-like young man and the im- 
manence of the trailing mother, and simply inserted in the course 
of the dialogue, it is not very funny, and in its reference to the 
real world it distracts us from Mr. Arlen’s imaginary world. 
Here, and in several other passages in Piracy, we are in the 
position of peering at a beautiful picture that has been hung 
facing a window so that its glass is covered with reflections of 
clouds and skies and bobbing treetops. 

Nevertheless, one ought to be grateful that there is 
a beautiful picture in the case: that, indeed, there 
are two. There is the Manet-like portrait of Magdalen 
Grey, the married woman who is Ivor’s first love, the 
earthy woman of quality, the sort of person who no 
doubt is often in the mind of men, who say acridly that they 


have risen on their dead selves to higher things. There is, 
even better, the portrait of Virginia, the beauty. She was 


young and foppish and absurd, a merveilleuse. She had two 
golden curls, one on each side of her face, and they were called 
** Swan and Edgar.” The one on the right was Swan and the 
one on the left was Edgar, “‘ reading from right to left, you 
see,’ explained Virginia ’°—and she combed them and curled 
them incessantly with a very little comb and a very little iron. 
She was light and disloyal and corrupt without depravity. Her 
circumstances were pathetic; her mother, Lady Carnal, was 
rather less nice a woman than Mrs. Peachum. She in her soul 
was pathetic. She would leave parties and go off to the Mont 
Agel, which is a restaurant in Soho, and sit and write school- 
girlish letters about love and death and things that worried 
her dreadfully at nights to people who were never quite good 
enough to receive them. She is, as she says, “a rotten lady.”’ 
Impossible not to love her, impossible in the long run not to 
realise that she is a beautiful cad. 

The study of her makes it plain that Mr. Arlen’s strong 
cards are his subtlety and profundity of feeling, and renders 
the more lamentable the outbreak of rococo romanticism at 
the end of the book. Distinctly one perceives that if Mr. Arlen 


ceases to fail in being amusing he will succeed in being important. 
ResBecca WEsT. 
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The Medici Society’s 
Autumn Announcements 


A New llilustrated Riccardi Press Quarto. 


The Idyls of Theocritus, Bion & Moschus 





Rendered into English Prose, with an introductory Essay by ANDREW LANG. With 20 plates 
after the water-colour drawings by W. Russe.t Fiint, A.R.W.S. In Two Volumes, sold only 
in sets. Bound in Michalet boards, £8 18s. 6d. net; bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, £15 15s. net. 


] Also a Special Edition of 12 numbered copies, printed on vellum (10 for sale), bound in limp 





Kelmscott vellum, with a duplicate set of the plates. Large crown 8vo. Two Volumes, £40. 


“It will be a joyous possession for the devout scholar—this fair and tall edition .. . 
As for Mr. Russell Flint’s coloured drawings . . . the 


dearer translation of his honey-sweet poems. .. . 


there is no nearer, 


spirit of Theocritus himself must have inspired him inthe making of these wonderful illustrations."—Morning 


Post. 


Riccardi Press Books recently issued. 


Selected Poems of 
Thomas Hardy 


With Portrait engraved on the Wood and Title Design 
by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. Edition limited to 1,000 
Numbered Copies. Michalet Grey Boards, £1 lls. 6d. 
net. Natural Grain Parchment, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


“The Medici Society continues to deserve the good will of all 
who appreciate fine printing or colour work. . . . The Selected 
Poems would make an admirable Christmas present.”—Oxford 
Magazine. 


A Shropshire Lad 


By A. E. HOUSEMAN. Limited to 1,000 Numbered 
Copies. Bound in Michalet Grey Boards, 10s. 6d. net. 
Bound in Natural Grain Parchment, £1 5s. net. 


The Roadmender 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. Limited to 1,000 Numbered 
Copies. Michalet Grey Boards, 25s. net. Parchment, 
£2 2s. net. 


| A Detailed Prospectus of the Riccardi Press Books with specimen illustration and title page will 
be sent post free on application. The Saturpay Review says: “ It would be impossible to desire 


any books more admirable 


Vincent van Gogh: 


really incomparable editions.” 


A Biographical Study 


By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE, Author of “ The Development of Modern Art.” Translated by 
Joun Horroyp Reece. With 102 collotype reproductions from Van Gogh’s works. In Two 


Volumes.* Demy 4to. Boards. £3 3s. net. 


(Ready Shortly. Prospectus on application.) 


* Limited Edition de Luxe, bound in vellum, printed on hand-made paper. £10 10s. net. 
Mr. Meier-Graefe’s earlier work, “The Development of Modern Art,” caused a profound sensation both here, 
in France, and in Germany, but his crowning success has been reserved for this biography of the Belgian master, 
which has rapidly run through several editions on the Continent. 


Legends of our Lady Mary 
the Perpetual Virgin 


From the Ethiopic Texts in the British Museum. 
Translated by Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, D.Litt, 
Litt.D., Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, Author of 
“The Queen of Sheba and Her Only Son Menyelek” 
(now in its 2nd impression). With numerous illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. (Ready in November.) 


MEDICI PRINTS 


Medici prints are beautiful and faithful repro- 
ductions in colour of the works of the Great 
Masters. They may be seen at the Galleries of 
the Society displayed to the best advantage in 
frames that have been specially copied from old 
originals. A Summary List will be sent on post 
free application (illustrated catalogue, 1s.). 


77] 


7 Grafton Street, 


and at 63 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


The Early Northern Painters 


Studies in the National Gallery. 


By Mrs. C. R. PEERS. With coloured frontispiece 
and 24 plates in monochrome. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Polite Satires Three Plays in Verse. By 
CLIFFORD BAX. Cr. 8vo. Boards. 5s. net. 

“Mr. Clifford Bax, to judge him by his new duologues in 
rhymed verse, has a facile wit for travesty and banter which 
grows more polished with his years.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


MEDICI CARDS 
& Calendars 


“To anyone who has hunted dismally through the 
threepenny and ninepenny trays of other people’s cards, 
these of the Medici Society would seem something like 
gold nuggets to people who have dug for a long time.” 
—The Manchester Guardian. 

A complete List of the series will be sent on application. 
Prices, 3d. to 5s. 
Of all good Booksellers and Stationers, and at the 
Society’s Galleries. 


Bond Street, W.1. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF DEMOCRACY 


English Local Government: Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes. 

By Siwwney and Beatrice Wess. Longmans. 25s. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s latest book completes the survey of 

local government which they began fifteen years ago with 
The Parish and the County and The Manor and the Borough, 
and have supplemented since with The Story of the King’s 
Highway, English Poor Law Policy, and other specialised studies. 
It is a brilliant conclusion to one of the most thorough pieces of 
historical research and analysis that has ever been published. 
Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes is a forbidding title ; 
but, once you have got past that, there is hardly a dull page in 
the volume. Mr. and Mrs. Webb have dealt with their material— 
a mass of sources, as they say, “ of portentous magnitude and 
repulsive aridity ’°—with astonishing skill, and the result is not 
only an indispensable classic for the expert in local government 
or social history, but a book full of good reading for the merest 
layman. 

The main “local authorities for special purposes ’’ which 
operated in the century and a-half between 1688 and 1835, 
were the Courts of Sewers, the Turnpike Trusts, the Incorporated 
Guardians of the Poor and the Improvement Commissioners. 
All four affected the lives of the people very closely, for they were, 
in fact, performing many of the most important functions that 
are now entrusted to County and Town and District Councils— 
road making and maintenance, provision for the poor, drainage 
and sanitation, lighting and watching and street paving. It 
was, indeed, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb show, among these bodies 
that there developed the peculiarly English system of admin- 
istration by committees of representatives of ratepayer-electors, 
directing and controlling staffs of professional officers. And 
the mass of Local Acts which established them directly fore- 
shadow nine-tenths of the powers and duties of our modern 
municipalities. 

From the point of view of the social historian, the record of 
these Statutory Authorities—experimenting with their tasks 
with a mixture of public spirit and shameless self-interest, of 
adventurousness and conservatism—is the story of some of the 
less merry features of merry England under the Georges. No 
small part of the land was, till well on in the eighteenth century, 
what it had been called by a writer in the seventeenth—“ huge, 
great, and vast fens and marishes,”’ where “‘ there is no element 
good, the air being for the most part cloudy, gross and full of 
rotten harrs ; the water putrid and muddy, yea, full of loath- 
some vermin, and the fire noisome by the stink of smoky 
hassocks,”’ a morass which afforded ‘“‘ overmuch harbour to a 
rude and almost barbarous sort of lazy and beggarly people.’’ 
The early highways of the country were for the most part 
earthen tracks, lines of dusty ruts and pits in the summer, 
filthy quagmires in the winter. In the towns. 

“‘Rain-water pipes were unknown, and projecting spouts from 
between the gutters of the roofs poured the rain in streams on the 
passers-by. The narrow ways left to foot and wheeled traffic 
were unpaved, uneven and full of holes in which the water and 
garbage accumulated. . . . Public provision for street cleaning 
or the removal of refuse there was none, so that garbage and horse- 
dung accumulated in places even a yard deep. There were, of 
course, no sewers and no water-closets; what is not commonly 
realised is that, except in the better parts of London and the wealthier 
industrial cities, there were neither ashpits nor privies, nor any 
similar conveniences—with results that are indescribable. Pigs 
roamed about the streets—the only scavengers. Every yard and 
blind alley contained pigeons and poultry. Cowsheds and slaughter- 
houses occupied a large portion even of the main streets, down which 
the blood periodically ran in streams. At night, when there was 
no moon, the streets were in pitch darkness, except for an occa- 
sional lantern swinging over the door of an energetic shopkeeper or 
rich householder.” 

Much was done, of course, by the bodies that were set up to deal 
with these and similar evils ; but, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb show, 
much was incredibly badly done, and an incredible amount was 
left undone. In 18388 there were 22,000 miles of more or less 
decent turnpike road in England and Wales ; but these were but 
one-fifth of the total highway mileage, and there was not much 
that was decent in the other four-fifths. And the 1,116 Trusts 
employed 3,555 treasurers, clerks and surveyors (besides some 
20,000 toll-collectors), and levied £1,458,000 at their 7,796 toll- 
gates and side bars, spending in all about £51 on each mile of 
road and having over £7,000,000 of debt. In 1834 the Surrey 


and Kent Sewer Commissioners had a debt of £81,722, and were 
levying a revenue of over £12,000 a year, whilst the mean streets 
and slums of Southwark and Walworth and Lambeth and 
Vauxhall had no effective system of underground drainage 


whatsoever. And about the same time a gentleman was writing 

bitterly to the Manchester Times to know what he should do 
‘to find a firkin of butter which my carter says fell off his cart 
between Nos. 2 and 24 in Neverswept Street, Manchester. He 
says he saw it drop on the sludge, but being obliged by the law 
to attend to his team on the one hand, and being afraid that, if 
he stopped, his cart would run a risk of sinking in the mire on the 
other, he drove to the end of the street, and on his return found to 
his great grief that the firkin had sunk to rise no more.” 


The second part of the book is a masterly analysis of the old 
principles on which was founded the administration not only of 
the ad hoc authorities, but of the parish and the county, the 
manor and the borough, and of the new principles that gradually 
emerged under the pressure of economic and political changes. 
For something like a century and a-half local government in 
England was a general anarchy relieved—or intensified— 
by ten thousand petty despotisms. Vocational organisation, 
which had been the basis of local institutions, went to pieces. 
The immemorial principle of obligatory public service steadily 
disappeared ; the upper classes deliberately escaped the burdens 
put upon them, and the degenerate oligarchies of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were, with rare 
exceptions, monuments of venality and incompetence. The 
new theories of representative democracy, of local administration 
by and for “ associations of consumers,” appeared in the reforms 
of 1882-1886. A mountain of rottenness was swept away, and 
municipal development was set on sounder lines. In the course 
of a couple of generations we have succeeded in getting a 
system of local government in which there is much to admire, 


and much that is again crying out for reform. c.M. L. 
HUMAN NATURE 
Human Character. By Hucu Ex.ior. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


Human nature is perhaps the most constantly interesting 
subject of speculation,and the dubiousness of the conclusions 
which can be reached adds not a little to their fascination. 
Mr. Elliot attempts to chart roughly these unplumbed seas. 
His soundings are often shrewd; his conjectures sometimes 
cautious, sometimes rash. The principle which underlies his 
view of human character and its manifestations is easily stated. 
It is that the fundamental factor in human character which 
determines the differences between men is the orientation of 
attention, and that this depends upon emotional disposition. 
To this proposition it is not difficult to assent, but having 
assented to it other propositions at once clamour for acceptance 
which, owing to their comparative unfamiliarity, may not at 
once be credited. The emotional disposition of A, B or C 
depends upon the relative strength in him of those fundamental 
instincts which are common to all men, plus the degree of vitality 
with which he is naturally endowed. Mr. Elliot classifies these 
fundamental instincts under three heads, and he calls them 
passions. 

Psychologists will probably regard his classification as lacking 
in precision. There are, he says, three classes of major passions— 
Egoism (passions based on the instinct of self-preservation), 
Love (passions based on the instinct of reproduction), Social 
and Moral feelings (passions based on gregarious instincts, 
which have been developed by the struggle to survive). The 
orientation of our attention, and therefore our responses to 
environment and our actions, are determined by the proportional 
strength of these passions in us at amy given time. Suppose 
we assent to this statement, what follows ? 

In the first place, by assenting to it we have reduced reason 
and intellect to a very subordinate réle in human life, for it 
follows that the human mind consists of feelings upon which 
intellect can be only a veneer. The view of human nature to 
which we find ourselves committed compels us to ignore as 
superficial all the logical reasons which men give for their own 
preferences and actions, and also attribute to others. Motives 
spring, not from reason or observation, but from feelings. Thus 
it follows that titles and courts are not the cause of “ snobbish- 
ness”’ in people, but are themselves the effects of that emotional 
drive towards competition and ostentation which is a mani- 
festation of the egoistic instinct. It follows also that the 
cause of wars is bellicosity; of love, not the beloved object which 
is a mere occasion for exhibition of emotion, but amourous- 
ness itself. It follows that we need not be afraid that morality 
will disappear if faith in supernatural sanctions decays, because 
morality is based on something more fundamental than any belief 
—namely, upon the social instinct. It follows from the principle 
that the orientation of attention is what is mainly influential 
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AND HAVE NOT LOVE 
By HAMILTON FYFE 7/6 


Mr. Fyfe is a man of the modern world, but he is also a 
detached and smiling observer. To miss reading his new 
novel is to miss an uncommon and stimulating experience. 
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By LESTER RALPH 7/6 
The Times—*“ There need be nothing but praise for 
Lester Ralph’s new book . . . which must hold the most 


blasé novel reader.” 


LAND OF MOONSHINE 
By MARY L. PENDERED 7/6 


The scene of her new novel is laid in an English village, 
whose people are amusingly sketched by one who knows 
country life well. 


CONSTANCY 
By NORA KENT 7/6 


Nora Kent’s new book is based on the eternal struggle 
between two world-forces—the Nature of the Beast and 
the spark of the Divine in Mankind. 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING 
By CALCOTT READING 7/6 


A powerful first novel of life in the wilds of Cumberland. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
By FRANK RUTTER 6/- 


Daily Graphic.—* For a long time I have waited for a 
book like ‘Some Contemporary Artists’ written by the bril- 
liant art critic of the Sunday Times. It will be of great 
use to thousands of people wandering around the picture 
galleries,” 


AUTHORSHIP 
By “A Well-known Author.” 6/- 


An invaluable guide to literary technique. 

Gerald Gould says.—“ Jt is extremely good. It is written 
by a man of humour and experience and taste; and it 
contains a lot of good advice.” 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MODEL 
AEROPLANES 


By FRANCIS A. COLLINS Illustrated. 8/6 


This excellent gift-book for boys covers all the phases of 
young people’s interest in the art and science of the 
aeroplane. 


GLIMPSES OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By F. A. SHERWOOD Illustrated. 18/- 


People and places are presented to the reader in brief, 
brilliant characterisations, interspersed with numerous 
photographs. 


THE ISLE OF VANISHING MEN 
By W. F. ALDER Illustrated. 8/6 


The author’s experiences among the cannibals of New 
Guinea make a fascinating volume, which is illustrated with 
some very remarkable photographs. 


Two important new works by Henry Baerlein. 


THE BIRTH OF YUGO-SLAVIA 
Two Volumes, with Map. 42/- 
The only complete history of the Yugo-Slavs. 


UNDER THE ACROCERAUNIAN 
MOUNTAINS 6/- 


An interesting book of travel in Southern Albania. 


Devonshire Street, London, W.C. 
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Readings in Englhsh Social 


/ /2story from Contemporary Literature. Edited by 
R. B. MORGAN, M.Litt. Vol V. 1688-1837 A.D. With 
14 plates. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

“Mr Morgan has drawn freely from all quarters. . One lays the 
book down regretting that it is not three times as large as it is. The 
illustrations are unusually good, most of them being reproductions of 
eighteenth century prints.”"—The Challenge. 


Studies tn the French Renatssance. 
By A. TILLEY,M.A. With 7 plates. Demy 8vo. 215 net. 


Acollection of Studies on :—The University of Caen and the Renaissance; 
The Prose Romances of Chivalry ; Rabelais and Geographical Discovery ; 
Rabelais and Henri II; Rabelais and the Fifth Book ; Humanism under 
Francis I; A Paris Bookseller—Galliot Du Pre; Dorat and The Pleiade; 
“ Follow Nature”; Montaigne’s Interpreters; Some Pamphiets of the 
French Wars of Religion; Note on Dorat. 


The Facobites and the Unton. 


Being anarrative of the movements of 1708,1715,1719. Edited 
by CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, Litt.D. With 3 illustra- 
tions and amap. Large Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


a a) —™-s* 
7 he Forty-f ve A narrative of the last 
Jacobite Rising. Edited by CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, 
Litt.D. With 8 illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 

In these two books Dr Sanford Terry has constructed out of contemporary 
materials a full narrative of Jacobite effort at the four periods of its activity 
—in 1708, 1715, 1719, and 1745. ‘“‘ Only in the language and from the 
outlook of those who took —- in it or watched its unfolding,” he says, 
“is it possible to recover the romantic atmosphere which irradiates the 
story. With no more than a connecting word here and there I have let 
the actors in it tell its incidents in their own way, piecing their prose so 
that it reads as a consecutive narrative. I venture to think it the fullest 
and most vivid account of the events it records.” 


Ireland. The concluding volume of the Provinces of 
Iveland Series. General Editor, GEORGE FLETCHER, 
F.G.S., M.R.I.A., of the Depariment of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Iveland. With maps, diagrams, 
and illusivations. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. Volumes pre- 
viously published :—LEINSTER, 7s 6d net ; CONNAUGHT, 
ULSTER, and MUNSTER, 6s 6d net each. Prospectus 
on application. 


im) * . ) Y/ . . F 
The Principle of Relativity wim 
applications to Physical Science. By A. N. WHITEHEAD, 
Sc.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

This work is an exposition of an alternative rendering of the theory of 
relativity. It is divided into three parts. Part I is concerned with 
general principles, and may be described roughly as mainly philosophical 
in character. Part II is devoted to the physical applications and deals 
with the particular results deducible from the formule assumed for the 
gravitational and electro-magnetic fields, and Part III is an exposition 
of the elementary theory of tensors. 


The University of Chicago Press 


Publications. Sold in Great Britain by the Cam. 
bridge University Press. 

The Negro in Chicago. A Study of Race Relations and 
a Race Riot. By the Chicago Commission on Race Relations. 
With 55 illustrations and 18 maps. Royal 8vo. 33s net. 
The Negro Press in the United States. By F. G. Det- 
weiler. Crown 8vo. 16s 6d net. 

The Rural Mind and Social Welfare. By E. R. Groves. 
With a Foreword by Kenyon L. Buiterfield. 12mo. 10s 6d net. 
The Psychological and Ethical Aspects “of Mormen 
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in determining the nature of the impressions which each man 
receives from the world, that indifference and interest are further 
removed from each other than diametrically opposed views of 
the same phenomenon. The voluptuary and the ascetic, 
the drunkard and the teetotaller, are more akin than either of 
each pair is to the man who regards indulgence in pleasure with 
indifference. The orientation of attention is in these cases the 
same, only their judgments differ, while the emotions of the latter 
(his real self) are otherwise engaged. Mr. Elliot’s views are 
based on the assumption that mind only picks out from experi- 
ence those aspects which conform to the emotional disposition 
of the whole man. 

But he makes also a second postulate of equal importance: 
that the amount of emotional energy is in the case of every man 
a fixed quality. It may be dissipated in many channels or 
concentrated in a few, or confined, as in the case of the fanatic 
or the genius, practically to one. Apart from the fact that genius 
implies intellectual capacity as well as emotional abnormality, 
there is no difference according to Mr. Elliot between him and ‘a 
fanatic. Both are cases of obsession. All emotions seek relief 
in action, but there is a “ refined, mild discriminative ” form of 
action called thought, which is also efficient in relieving emo- 
tion. In the case of genius “we are dealing with an extremely 
refined and discriminative form of expression.””’ He suggests 
that the difference between “ genius” and ordinary thought 
is that in the former it is the expression of a major passion, the 
latter of a minor emotion. His definition of a ‘‘ minor emotion ” 
is that it is one weak enough to be “ capable of co-existing with 
other minor emotions and with intellectual processes.” ‘* Art 
and literature are the expression of minor emotions ” (p. 101). 
From this we must conclude that Mr. Elliot either does not think 
that genius expresses itself in art and literature, which would be 
absurd, or that he merely means, when he says that genius is 
the expression of a major passion as opposed to a minor one, 
that it is the expression of a strong passion, which is a true 
but uninteresting remark. The following passage will show he 
is confused on this point : 


Dominion of the major passions gives rise to an essentially 
heavy type of mind, with small appreciation of humour, narrow 
in its interests, and often slow, but strong and energetic in its 
own sphere. The minor emotions give rise to a type of mind 
just the reverse of this. They have less weight and inertia ; 
they come and go more quickly ; hence they give rise to a lighter 
and more versatile type of mind, but with shallower convictions 
and less energy in any one sphere. This type of mind is more 
versatile (other things being equal) because a minor emotion does 
not occupy the entire mind, but leaves it free for the play of 
other minor emotions, and also more capable of supporting the 
additional tax of intellectual refinements. What is lost in 
weight is gained in speed and adaptability. . . . It is, of course, 
futile and meaningless to affirm that one type of mind is 
‘**superior ”’ to the other. The distinction does not depend on 
a different endowment of vital energy, but on a different mode 
of its expression. Either type may reach great worldly success. 
The contrast may be illustrated in politics by Gladstone and 
Disraeli ; in literature by Victor Hugo and Balzac. 


Mr. Elliot would not say that Balzac or Disraeli had less ‘* genius ”’ 
than Gladstone or Victor Hugo. Yet, he has committed 
himself to the statement that “ genius” is the expression of 
the major passions. 

The reader will be struck by the infelicity of those examples ; he 
may even hesitate as to whether Mr. Elliot means Victor Hugo or 
Balzac to stand for the less energetic, less convinced type. Like 
most scientific-minded men, he has a very vague idea of the 
relative importance of literary talents. When discussing the 
connection between disease and genius, which he appears to 
consider concomitants, he introduces such minor names as J. A. 
Symonds, R. L. Stevenson, Novalis. It is quite true they were 
consumptive. So were Keats and Sterne. On the other hand, 
Wordsworth and Goethe were very robust men. We knov all 
about the ailments of men of genius ; they bulk large in their 
biographies. Mr. Havelock Ellis, analysing the records in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, finds that 15 per cent. of men 
of letters suffered from ill-health. But it would be surprising 
if 15 per cent. of any other class of men were not found to have 
suffered also; Fielding was no doubt gouty, but so probably 
was the noodle next door. The question is one on which judgment 
should be suspended. 

Mr. Elliot regards religion as having its roots in the three 
primary instincts—Egoism, Love, Social Feeling. The idea of 
annihilation is in contradiction to the egotistic instinct, hence 
the belief in a future life; religion has always been preoccupied 
with sex; expression of the sexual instinct draws off emotion 


otherwise available for conversion into religious emotion, hence 
the stress religion lays upon chastity; in the idea of rewards 
and punishments in a future life the social instinct finds expres- 
sion. 

His book is packed with interest for the ordinary man. Much 


of it is problematical, but all of it is worth reading. 
D. M. 


A PURE ARTIST 


Mme. de Lafayette, sa vie, et ses oeuvres. Par H. Asuron. 

Cambridge University Press. 25s. 

Considering how much trouble the French have taken with the 
history of their literature, it is at first sight surprising that we 
have had to wait for Mr. Ashton’s scholarly study for a full- 
length portrait of Mme. de Lafayette. A short sketch by the 
Comte d’Haussonville, some elegant erudition by M. Anatole 
France, one of the most charming portraits in Sainte-Beuve’s 
gallery—this is practically all the nineteenth century has to offer 
in the way of criticism. But afterreading Mr. Ashton, whose in- 
dustry is beyond praise or blame, the reason becomes obvious. 
Itis the extreme labour of the task. For all her eminence, Mme. 
de Lafayette is a somewhat suppressed character. She lives 
mostly in the correspondence of her friend Mme. de Sevigné and 
appears always a trifle dim beside her brilliant contemporary. 
If she was a good letter writer, little trace of it remains, and 
that little is scattered through many memoirs. The mass of 
new correspondence unearthed by Mr. Ashton is of little general 
interest, and indeed, for all his industry, he has added not much 
that is really vital to what we may gather from Sainte-Beuve. We 
learn that her father occupied a less important military position 
than has been usually supposed ; that we are probably wrong in 
thinking that she spent much of her childhood at Havre; that 
she put more energy than has been hitherto imagined into 
getting jobs for her sons, and (this is the most important dis- 
covery), her husband, far from obligingly leaving her an early 
widow, survived her friend La Rochefoucauld by several years. 
This, after all, does not amount to very much, and the most 
interesting chapters in Mr. Ashton’s book deal with the 
Rambouillet society, where Mme. de Lafayette served her 
intellectual apprenticeship and which is convincingly shown to 
be not a collection of précieuses wasting away from mere 
gentility, but a society indulging in a coarseness of conversation 
and conduct which would make the most robustly-minded feel 
at home. 

Marie Madeleine Pioche de la Vergne, a member of the trés 
petite noblesse, was born at Paris in 1634. Her father was a 
soldier, whose military duties took him much to Havre, and her 
childhood was spent among the storms of the Fronde. She was 
a studious girl, acquiring a good knowledge of Latin and being 
generally educated above what was ordinary to her sex, but she 
was always careful to hide her erudition. On the death of her 
father, her mother married the Chevalier de Sevigné, which 
bound her more closely than before to the brilliant circle of the 
Bussy-Rabutins. In 1655 she was married to the Comte de 
Lafayette, a robust and decent-minded soldier. With him she 
retired into the country and bore him two sons, ruining her 
health and beauty in the process, and Mr. Ashton plausibly 
suggests that the waning of affection may have been as much on 
his sideason hers. In a fewyearsshe returned to Paris, nominally 
to supervise his affairs (he was a hopeless litigant), became for 
some years lady-in-waiting to Madame Henriette d’Angleterre, 
of whom she has left a delightful sketch, wrote her novels, and 
lived her wonderful middle-aged friendship with La 
Rochefoucauld. Her heart was broken by his death, and her 
latter years were devoted to the disagreeable austerities of Port 
Royal. She died herself in 1693. 

She had one great intellectual desire—to be vraie and raisonnable; 
one great emotional experience—her friendship with La 
Rochefoucauld, whose life she claimed to have changed and 
sweetened. Above all, she would have disliked to have been 
thought a professional writer. But she lives for ever in her 
short books, for she is one of the greatest of French novelists. 
Her masterpiece, La Princesse de Cléves, a long short story of 
some two hundred pages, is one of the most beautiful pieces of 
narrative in any language. It is clear and cold as a mountain 
brook. 

L’on ne pouvait exprimer la douleur qu’elle sentit de connaitre par 
ce que venait de lui dire sa mére, l’interét qu’elle prenait 4 M. de 
Nemours; elle n’avait encore osé se l’'avouer a elle-méme. Elle 
vit alors que les sentiments qu’elle avait pour lui étaient ceux que 
M. de Claves lui avait tant demandés ; elle trouva combien il était 
honteux de les avoir pour un autre que pour un mari, qui les méritait. 
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Manchester Guardian 


Commercial. 
Edited by J. M. KEYNES. 





I. The United States and Europe. 
Europe and America. LORD BUCKMASTER. 


The British Debt to America. 
LORD SHEFFIELD. 


A Series of Articles by leading 
Representatives of American 
opinion, including :— 


American Opinion and the League of 


Nations. G. W. WICKERSHAM. 
War Debts. R. C. LEFFINGWELL. 
In What Conditions Can America Help 

Europe ? FRED I. KENT. 


Prospects of American Participation in 
an International Reparation Loan. 
JAMES S. ALEXANDER. 


The American Farmer and European 
Affairs. J. R. HOWARD. 


The Future of the United States as a 
Food Exporter. ALONZO E. TAYLOR. 


Uncle Sam's Gold Policy. 
PAUL M. WARBURG. 


The Cultural Interdependence of United 
States and Europe. H. W. CROLY. 





Ii. Articles on European Emigration. 





Ill. The Industrial Barometer. 


ONE SHILLING. 
Post free from Guardian Buildings, Manchester. 

















“Out of the class of a mere 
clever chronicle of the times into the 
realms of permanent literature.” 

SPECTATOR 


The Life & Letters of 
WALTER H. PAGE 


late American Ambassador to 
Great Britain, 1913-1918. A 
Biography Containing selections 
from his correspondence. By 


Burton J. Hendrick. 


Large demy 8vo. 2 vols. 36s, 
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THE HOGARTH PRESS, RICHMOND 


NEW DOSTOEVSKY _ 6/- 
STAVROGIN’S CONFESSION, &c. 


(The unpublished chapter from “The 
Possessed,” and the plan of “ The Life of 
a Great Sinner.”’) 





“This so-called chapter of ‘The Possessed’ is a 
precious survival. It has value in itself, by reason of 
the beauty and terror it contains; it has value as throw- 
ing light on some of Dostoevsky’s most secret and 
intimate thoughts . . . but its greatest value is as an 
evidence of the creative process in Dostoevsky.”—7imes 
Literary Supplement. 


JACOB’S ROOM 7/6 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


“whose curious and original genius,” says The Spectator, 
“has already provoked conflicting opinions.” 

“A supremely important writer.”—Respecca WEsT in 
The New Statesman. 

“How much more amusing to read is ‘ Jacob’s Room’ 
than the competent, true-to-type novel.”—The Observer. 


“Read the book for yourself... . I find myself re- 
peating the words of M. Bergeret: ‘Si pourtant c’était 
un chef-d’ceuvre?’”—Forresr Reip in The Nation. 


“*Jacob’s Room’ is the best thing she has done. It 
reads like an absolute transcript of life."—John o’ 
London’s Weekly. 
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This is the key-sentence to the Princesse de Cléves, from which 
the whole tragedy inevitably develops. Yet it is so simple and 
well bred, so grande dame, that the reader is only just aware of 
having noticed it. She was supremely interested in one 
phenomenon, the first stirrings of love in the breast of a young 
girl : 

Cette rougeur (writes Sainte-Beuve) familiére 4 Mme. de Cléves, 
qui d’abord est presque son seul langage, marque bien la pensée de 
Yauteur, qui est de peindre l'amour dans tout ce qu’il y a de plus 
frais et de plus pudique, de plus adorable et de plus troublant, de 
plus indécis et de plus irrésistible, de plus /ui-méme en un mot. 
Il est question 4 tout moment de cette joie qui donne la premiére 
jeunesse jointe a la beauté, de cette sorte de trouble et @embarras dans 
toutes les actions que cause l'amour dans Tinnocence de la premiére 
jeunesse. 

Such she is, a sadder and a simpler Marivaux. 
Perhaps one other quotation may be given from Sainte-Beuve. 
The catena of names is at any rate amusing. 

A propos du pittoresque en notre litterature, un homme d’esprit 
qui séme dans des livres Iégers bien des observations dignes de 
mémoire, M. de Stendhal a remarqué que ‘la premiére trace d’atten- 
tion aux choses de la nature qu’il ait trouvé dans les livres qu’on lit, 
c’est cette rangée de saules sous laquelle se réfugie le Duc de Nemours 
reduit au désespoir par la belle defense de la Princesse de Cléves.” 
Cette vraie et claire allée est devenue un assez beau parc chez Buffon, 
un assez magnifique paysage chez Rousseau: avec eux on avance et 
lon reste dans le pur pittoresque. Mais avec Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre et Lamartine, le symbole se glisse et dés lors quelque mysti- 
cisme reparait.” (Jlistoire de Port Royal, 3rd Ed., p. 276 note.) 


A succession of quotations is apt to make irritating reading, but 
to gain an insight into the quiet methods of Mme. de Lafayette, 
no better passage could be found than the closing sentences of 
the Princesse de Montpensier. 

Elle ne put résister & la douleur d’avoir perdu l’estime de son 
mari, le coeur de son amant, ct le plus parfait ami que fut jamais. 
Elle mourut en peu de jours et dans la fleur de son ge. Elle était 
une des plus belle princesses du monde et en ett été sans doute la 
plus heureuse si la vertu et la prudence eussent conduit toutes ses 
actions. 

The fine lady could always resist the temptation of fine writing. 

A few months ago the French newspaper, Femina, organised 
a vote among its readers to find out the most popular novel 
written by a woman. The Princesse de Cléves got four times as 
many votes as anyone else, a result which reflects the greatest 
credit on readers of Femina and makes it additionally regrettable 
that Mr. Ashton’s learned study is published at the preposterous 
price of 25s. It is presumably useless to continue protesting 
against the cost of Cambridge books. One would gather from 
a recent correspondence in the press that it is a matter of 
conscience with the syndicate. But it should not have been 
difficult to find a reputable French firm, who would have under- 
taken the same task for 15 to 20 francs. The book might then 
have commanded a ready sale among French readers, who can 
hardly be expected to pay over 80 francs even for the privilege of 
Mr. Ashton’s scholarship. F. B. 


TRANSFORMATION 


Lady into Fox. By Davi Garnerr. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 


Of the minor domestic annoyances few are more tiresome than 
the transformation of a wife into a wild animal—even a wild 
animal so familiar and socially so obliging as the fox. Not 
enough attention has been paid to cases of this kind in the past, 
and when records have been kept of these metamorphoses they 
have usually been preserved by people who have allowed their 
superstitions, their romantic imagination, or their fears to run 
away with them. The case of the great wolf, for instance, 
which devastated the beautiful district of Velay in the eighteenth 
century, has been recorded by historians and philosophers who 
had no sense of proportion, little sympathy with animal nature, 
and none of that sensitiveness so necessary in appreciating the 
perplexity of a person to whom such a change as that from 
man to wolf occurs. Of the manner and the causes of these 
changes we remain remarkably ignorant. The sceptic Michael 
Scot gives us some information in The Discoverie of Witchcraft, 
but not enough, and usually the transformation of men and 
women into wolves, foxes, dogs, cats and other animals is only 
known to farmers and country gentlemen of small constructive 
imagination, who are too preoccupied and annoyed by the 
consequent interference with their ordinary life and avocations 
to be valuable or instructive historians. 

Mr. Tebrick, the hero of Lady into Foz, is, then, to be con- 
gratulated not only on his own courage, sense and delicacy of 


feeling, but also on the reasonable spirit and measured intelli- 
gence of his biographer, Mr. David Garnett. Mr. Garnett is 
indebted, no doubt, to the late M. de Voltaire for his style and 
also for the colour of his mind ; but he has individual qualities 
which make him the perfect historian of such an event as the 
accident which befell Sylvia Tebrick. It is difficult, indeed, 
to believe that Mr. Garnett belongs to our own time at all. 
He must be either a very old or a very young man. He appears 
to have escaped altogether the romantic virus which attacked 
Europe about the time when political events in France rendered 
the thought of the Encyclopedists, the art of M. de Voltaire and 
M. Diderot unpopular in this country—which has always been 
in sad need of their astringent philosophy. Mr. Garnett’s 
rational acceptance of Mrs. Tebrick’s accident, and his sympa- 
thetic and intelligent treatment of her subsequent career, are 
marked by a discreet refusal to heighten the extraordinary 
nature of the occurrence by any factitious appeal to our sense 
of mystery. The manner in which his sober narrative is told 
can best be illustrated by quotation. Mrs. Tebrick was walking 
with her husband in a copse on “ one of the first days of the 
year 1880”’: 

Hearing the hounds, Mr. Tebrick quickened his pace so as to 
reach the edge of the copse, where they might get a good view of 
the hounds if they came that way. His wife hung back, and he, 
holding her hand, began almost to drag her. Before they gained 
the edge of the copse, she suddenly snatched her hand away from 
his very violently, and cried out, so that he instantly turned his 
head. Where his wife had been a moment before was a small fox, 
of avery bright red. It looked at him very beseechingly, advanced 
towards him a pace or two, and he saw at once that his wife was 
looking at him from the animal’s eyes. You may well think if 
he were aghast ; and so maybe was his lady at finding herself in 
that shape, so they did nothing for nearly half-an-hour but stare 
at cach other, he bewildered, she asking him with her eyes as if 
indeed she spoke to him: ‘‘ What am I now become? Have pity 
on me, husband, have pity on me, for I am your wife.” 


The situation was obviously one of the greatest perplexity. If 
Sylvia Tebrick was in any way responsible for this change, as 
a few of the older people in the neighbourhood asseverate, she 
was certainly guilty of extreme carelessness in her choice of 
animals. A country gentleman would prefer almost any animal 
to the fox, if his wife must so indulge the feminine passion for 
restlessness—canary, rabbit, hare, even cat or dog would have 
been more suitable. I do not think it is necessary to argue 
with those who contend that Sylvia—who had not been a year 
married—chose a vixen, as the severest test of her husband’s 
love, and the likeliest thing is that the metamorphosis was 
entirely out of her control. Anyway, Mr. Tebrick’s love was 
amazingly equal to the grave demands made upon it. With 
remarkable strength of character, he treated the vixen as his 
wife, and her relations could never blame him for the disaster 
which finally overcame him. The progress of that disaster Mr. 
Garnett relates soberly and tenderly. In spite of all Tebrick’s 
efforts, Sylvia gradually assumed the nature as well as the 
form of the beast into which she had been transformed. She 
lost her sense of modesty; her feelings for such animals as 
doves, ducks, chickens and rabbits became more and more 
vulpine ; she abandoned her interest in things of the mind, 
in music and in books ; she became less and less patient of her 
husband’s loving control, and finally left him to live as the 
beast she was. In one thing I believe Mr. Garnett to be mis- 
informed. After telling us of the occasion on which Sylvia 
turned from the nosegay of snowdrops and murdered the Dutch 
rabbit, he says : 
The poor gentleman was so heartbroken over this that he was 
like to have done himself an injury, and at one moment thought 
of getting his gun, to have shot himself and his vixen, too. 


I cannot believe that, even in his great straits, a rider to hounds 
such as Richard Tebrick would have considered the shooting 
of a fox, even though he might have plausibly and in sophisti- 
cation argued that he was shooting not a fox, but only his wife. 
I feel sure that tradition and association would have prevented 
him from indulging in this horrid thought, even for an instant. 

Of Tebrick’s life after his wife’s departure Mr. Garnett writes 
with rare understanding, and with a recognition of Tebrick’s 
love which should suppert those who so rightly argue that 
hunting is one of the best means for inducing a genuine liking 
for the lower animals. Sylvia as a vixen—for she forgets all 
her human traits except her affection for Richard, is still iovable 
and beloved. Mr. Tebrick found alleviation to his hard case 
im Watching lis wile in the life now natural to her, and in playing 
with the cubs whose paternity was to him a source of only 
momentary if acute jealousy and anguish. All who are familiar 
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with Oxfordshire will remember the circumstances of Mrs. 
Tebrick’s death, which Mr. Garnett treats with feeling and 
reticence ; he does not mention the rumour, common in the 
neighbourhood of Stokoe in the early years of this century, 
that as the hounds pulled down man and wife, Sylvia regained 
her human form in some degree. Possibly Mr. Tebrick, whose 
confidence he evidently enjoys, could enlighten us on the last 
sad detail. It is of considerable interest to the student of 
metamorphosis. 

Mr. Garnett’s history is admirably illustrated by several 
woodcuts by Mrs. David Garnett; the artist is particularly 
ingenious in her suggestion of the gradual growth of the vulpine 
character in Sylvia. I think, however, that she has made 
Richard Tebrick look rather younger than he was ; and she has 
forgotten to give him the side-whiskers which somehow added 
poignantly to the natural gravity of his countenance. E. R. 


THE VERDICTS OF A LAWYER 


Points of View. By Viscounr BrrKeNHEAD. MHodder & 
Stoughton. 2 Vols. 42s. 


Lord Birkenhead might, without risking offence to our sense 
of fitness, have given his book a more pretentious title. It is 
no more than a collection of what are usually called ‘ fugitive 
pieces ’°—addresses, essays, and obituary appreciations—but 
a good deal of it is of exceptionally high quality. The first 
essay, which deals with Lord Esher’s book on Kitchener, is a 
particularly fine piece of trenchant and convincing criticism. 
The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener was a rather silly and very 
superficial piece of work, but it was written with an air of first- 
hand knowledge likely to deceive its more ingenuous readers, 
and it deserved to be pulled to pieces. Lord Birkenhead has 
pulled it to pieces—irreparably. He shows that the author not 
only lacked, apparently, the imagination to understand the 
greatness of Kitchener, but was woefully misinformed and 
misinforming on point after point of ascertainable fact. Lord 
Esher saw the little things, he heard the gossip, he knew perhaps 
something of Kitchener’s intellectual failure, or rather in- 
articulateness, in the Cabinet ; but he failed altogether to grasp 
what Kitchener, in the greatest crisis England has ever passed 
through, meant to England. And, therefore, his book was 
nonsense. Many of us thought it nonsense when it appeared, 
but lacked the detailed information to prove our case. Lord 
Birkenhead has supplied that deficiency with complete 
adequacy and in so convincing a fashion that his vindication 
of the memory of this great Englishman would not be less 
weighty if it were anonymous. 

This, and others of Lord Birkenhead’s essays, will provide 
valuable material for future historians of the Great War; 
for he combines knowledge with the precision of a great lawyer. 
He, at any rate, knew during the greater part of the war what 
the British Government thought or believed, and that, in itself, 
is the most interesting, and was, perhaps, the most decisive 
of all “ facts.” His discussion of the battle of Le Cateau and 
of the controversy concerning the action of General Smith- 
Dorrien—first approved and then disapproved by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—is particularly interesting, and appears to be 
based upon very full information. His verdict on Lord French 
is severe, but it is hard to doubt that substantially it is the 
verdict which history will pass upon a singularly unreliable and 
ungenerous soldier. 

Lord Birkenhead’s contribution to the controversy on ‘* Should 
a doctor tell?” exhibits him in the réle of lawyer par excellence. 
It is a very able and slashing piece of work, which every doctor 
ought to read, if only for the sake of clearing his own mind 
upon a very difficult problem which at any moment he may be 
called upon to face. It is not likely that the majority of doctors, 
or the majority of the public, for that matter, will accept the 
lawyer’s point of view, but the lawyer’s point of view must be 
understood, and nowhere, we imagine, has it been more com- 
prehensively or more lucidly stated than by Lord Birkenhead 
in this essay. Legally, of course, the doctor has not a leg to 
stand upon. He enjoys no recognised “ privilege ” in any court 
of law, and there is no question, properly put to him in the 
witness box, that he can refuse to answer without incurring due 
pains and penalties. But both medical men and the public 
have a very strong sense of the confidential relationship which 
ought to exist between doctor and patient, and that feeling cannot 
be dismissed in quite so cavalier a manner as Lord Birkenhead 
adopts. Most properly and usefully he exposes, in a series of 
practical examples, the exaggerated and utterly untenable claims 
to “ privilege’” which have been put forward from time to time 
by some medical practitioners; but he cannot thus easily 


dispose of the whole question of medical “‘ privilege.” As regards 
most “ criminal ”’ cases, he certainly makes out his case. That 
a doctor should plead “ privilege ’’ when his evidence is required 
to convict a poisoner is clearly absurd and inadmissible. But 
in abortion cases—with which Lord Birkenhead deals at some 
length—the position is not nearly so plain. 

Lord Birkenhead’s claim is not merely that doctors should 
consent to give evidence in such cases but that it is their duty 
to give early and spontaneous information to the police. Thus, 
if a young unmarried girl calls in a doctor, who discovers upon 
examination that she has been subjected, either by herself 
or by someone else, to an “ illegal operation,’ Lord Birken- 
head’s view is that the doctor should be obliged instantly to 
inform the police. If the question be regarded purely from 
the point of view of criminal justice, this view is unimpeachable, 
But there is another point of view, which is the point of view, 
we believe, of the ordinary man or woman, and which would 
unhesitatingly condemn any doctor who made such use of his 
patient’s confidence. Common human sentiment forbids that 
such cases should be treated on a strictly legal basis. It is, 
no doubt, perfectly true, as Lord Birkenhead urges, that the 
present attitude of doctors—their failure, as he puts it, to fulfil 
the duties of a citizen—help the professional abortionist to 
escape detection. But what would be the result of the practice 
which Lord Birkenhead advocates? Inevitably, if women 
knew that medical advice meant police investigations, they 
would not seek it. Here and there an abortionist might be 
brought to justice—but at cost of the lives of perhaps hundreds 
of young girls. On such issues the logic of the lawyer is not 
final. The doctor knows better, and public opinion will 
support him. 

Lord Birkenhead’s obituary appreciations are sincere and 
sometimes touching, but they are not quite so convincing as 
the rest of his work. 


IQII-1g921 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica: Three New Volumes. Cloth £5 15s. 
Three-quarter Morocco, £7 10s.; Full Morocco, £9 10s. 
The decade 1911-1921 has been very remarkable. It is hardly 
necessary to insist on the changes or the importance of the events 
which have taken place during those ten years. Politically the 
world has been transformed: three great dynasties have been 
destroyed, and a number of new republics have been born, 
and in addition to these changes the constitutions of Sweden, 
Denmark and Holland have undergone considerable changes. 
Society has changed, and some indication of the industrial 
expansion which has also taken place during the same short 
period is given by the fact that from 1911 to 1921 more coal, 
petroleum and iron were drawn from the earth than during the 
whole of the nineteenth century. The working-class movement 
and the extension of the vote to women has also transformed 
domestic politics. It was this decade, too, which saw the develop- 
ment of the aeroplane from an experimental stage to a means of 
ordinary transportation. The present writer remembers hearing 
even so cautious a man as the late Lord Rayleigh saying, a few 
years before that decade, that he thought flying might be achieved 
as an exhibition trick, but that it could never be a means of 

normal locomotion. 

The same period has seen the perfecting of wireless communi- 
cation, and in the nature of pure thought the establishment of the 
most revolutionary conception since the days of Newton, namely, 
the Einstein theory. In astronomy, chemistry, physics, biology, 
discoveries and hypotheses hardly less striking and of greater 
practical interest have been made. In Art and Music new move- 
ments, with new philosophies behind them, have appeared, 
and the science of psychology has broken entirely new ground. 
If ever a book required a supplement it is, then, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. ; 

The three new volumes deal with this mass of new material. 
They deal with the war; they deal with the changes after the 
war. Mr. Hartley Withers and others expound the great changes 
in international finance. Mr. Bowley writes upon “ Prices,” 
* Cost of Living,” “* Wages,” and these articles will be found to 
throw light upon the question which lies at the back of all 
Labour-Capital disputes, the meaning and reliability of Index 
Numbers. There are articles on all the most important raw 
materials, such as Coal, Steel, Iron, Copper, Rubber ; on all the 
major industries, such as Cotton and Woollen Manufacture, upon 
Shipbuilding, Dyeing and Mining, on Transport, on Insurance, on 
Advertising. The information is recent and well-arranged, and, 
thanks to the system of accurate, informative references, the 
reader, whether he is a man of business or a politician or 4 
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journalist, or a citizen anxious to understand contemporary 
politics and economics, finds all the essentials to his hand. 

The articles treating with the war itself are contributed by the 
enemy as well as by the Allies. The battles round Lemberg 
are described by the Austrian General von Auffenberg Kamarow ; 
the great German offensive of March, 1918, by Colonel Foerster 
of the German Staff ; Major Carl Endres, of the Turkish General 
Staff, writes on the Turkish Army and the campaign in the 
Caucasus ; General Manguin, who recaptured Fort Douaumont, 
tells the story of the defence of Verdun. This is thoroughness 
in the proper sense of the word. 

The advance of Engineering and of applied Science is treated 
in the same spirit. The articles are written by men who are 
authorities in each department. The article on Aeronautics is 
written by a syndicate of experts. The Thermionic valve, 
which has perfected wireless telephony, is explained by Professor 
Fleming. 

Professor Jeans expounds the Theory of Relativity. He is 
readable, and in so far as an authoritative article can be easy 
to understand on that subject, his is easy. Professor Eddington 
writes the article on “‘ Astronomy.” It is to this same produc- 
tive decade we owe the discovery of the two classes of stars, 
“the dwarf” and “ the giant” stars, and that every star is at 
first “‘a giant’? and becomes “a dwarf”; our sun is passing 
through the most catastrophic stage of transition common to 
all stars. Sir T. T. Thompson is the author of the article on 
the electrical properties of gas; Professor Bateson of the 
articles on Mendelism, Sex and Genetics; Sir Ronald Ross, 
who discovered the history of the malaria parasite, of the articles 
on Malaria and Dysentery. In each case a high authority has 
been chosen to expound a special subject. Professor Eliot 
Smith’s article on Anthropology is extremely entertaining. 

In short, these three volumes form a wonderful record of an 
astonishing decade in human history, and if the reader browses 
in them, he can hardly fail to be impressed with the greatness of 
the human mind. The war and all that followed have depressed 
many of us. We are apt to forget what a wonderful instrument 
is the intellect of man. Singly we seem to achieve so little; 
together we seem to work miracles. 


POEMS OF CONAN DOYLE 


Poems. By Artruur Conan Doyie. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


* Facit’’—said a well-esteemed Latin poet some centuries 
ago—* indignatio versum’’; and the world has been left to 
wonder whether Juvenal’s excuse was sufficient. Certainly, 
since his time indignation has made some pretty good verses— 
there are some things of Swift’s which have the character of 
poetry, and there are poems of shapely invective by Mr. Belloc 
and Mr. Chesterton. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, however—as 
one might suspect from his kindness to pantomime fairies— 
has too soft a heart. His indignation, we are sure, is sincere 
and as hot as he knows how to make it; but it impels him to 
commit verses like this : 


But in our dispensation bright, 
What noble progress have we made! 

We know that we are in the light, 
And outer races in the shade. 

Our kindly creed ensures us this— 
That Turk and infidel and Jew 

Are safely banished from the bliss 
That’s guaranteed to me and you. 


O, Bigotry, you crowning sin! 
All evil that a man can do 
Has earthly bound, nor can begin 
To make the mischief done by you— 
You, who would force the source of love 
To play your small sectarian part, 
And mould the mercy from above 
To fit your own contracted heart. 


It will really not do. Much as one agrees with the sentiments, 
one cannot but deplore that Sir Arthur should have encouraged 
his friend Dr. Watson—for we are sure this is Watson’s poem— 
in writing this deplorable doggerel—‘ force the source !” 

Sir Arthur is not all satirist. There are occasions when he is 
moved to the writing of verse by enthusiasm, by humour and by 
meditation. Unfortunately, his level remains continuously 
low, with a very few exceptions. Years ago he wrote The Song 
of the Bow ; it was the first poem of his we ever read, and we 
have read through this volume in the vain hope of finding 
another which should equal or excel it. The best verses are 
those which make no pretensions to be poetry, but celebrate 


the joys of sport, the beauty (or cussedness) of horses in the 
metres and manner of the late Mr. G. R. Sims. Here is the last 
verse of “The Farnshire Cup,” from which the experienced 
could construct the whole ballad: 
For somebody laid against the grey, 
And somebody made a pile ; 
And Brown says he can make farming pay, 
And he smiles a simple smile: 
“Them sharps from town were riled,” says Brown, 
“But I can’t see why—can you ? 
For I said quite fair as I knew that mare, 
And I proved my words were true.” 


Verses of this kind are not best suited to the quiet of the library. 
One needs to go to one of those admirable village entertainments 
—they may still be found in England—and hear some diffident 
yet indomitable youth stumble through them in broad Dorie. 
They may not be very elevating, but they are unaffected and 
natural, and they are infinitely superior to the kind of ballad 
which the youth, if left unaided, is apt to find in some ancient 
guide for reciters. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has given the 
world so much pleasure by his early stories and by the great 
Sherlock Holmes that we must not grudge him the pleasure 
he gave himself by writing these rhymes. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Odds and Ends of a Learned Clerk. By Anruur Eckerstey. Lane. 
5s. 

It is a pity that it was not possible to make this volume a collection 
of all Mr. Eckersley’s plays ; for some are omitted, notably A Boy's 
Proposal, which are far worthier of his reputation than many of the 
trifling skits and studies which form more than half this volume. 
His best play, however, is here. Edward is a very good example of 
the “spoof”? work; its deception of the reader and of the audience 
is as legitimate as it is successful, and Mr. Eckersley’s study of the 
more sodden forms of northern domestic drama gave him a remarkable 
power of handling not dissimilar material in a very different vein. 
A Collection will be Made is excellent farce ; and A Tabloid is rather 
indifferent melodramatic comedy—Mr. Eckersley here endeavoured 
to express deep emotion and did not succeed. His talent always 
remained that of the clever undergraduate—a type of “‘ funny man” 
whose position is often unduly despised. Mr. Eckersley had far more 
knowledge of human nature and insight into ordinary men’s motives 
than many pretentious and over-serious authors, The best of his 
fare may be found in the little skit on Manchester drama—as the 
description of Mr. Bullyum—‘ the typical British parent of repertory ; 
that is to say, he has iron-grey hair, a chin beard, a lie-down collar, 
and the rest of his appearance is a cross between a gamekeeper and 
an undertaker.” Of the other sketches, the pleasantest are the two 
or three about his small nephew Peter ; these are a real addition to 
the literature of the proud uncle. 


Progress in Religion to the Christian Era. By T. R. Grover, M.A., 
LL.D. Student Christian Movement. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Glover has republished his Wilde lectures. Whilst touching 
upon origins, Mr. Glover is concerned with values and validity in 
religion, his gauge of progress being ‘‘ the development of the sense 
in conceptions of religion of the value of the individual man, both as 
an agent and as a passive member of society, in virtue of his person- 
ality.” The origins, thus examined for values, are Greek, Jewish 
and Roman. Primitive religion advances from amorphous theo- 
phobia to gods with names and myths, which are gradually unified, 
and communion with the Beyond precedes the piacular. In Greece, 
as elsewhere, religion was founded by individuals, Homer and Hesiod ; 
but Zeus, the All-father, never absorbed either the Chthonic or the 
Orphic deities, with their mysteries. Greece all through tended to 
the Unity of Impersonal Order. After Alexander, the world was 
Hellenized; and the homeland swept with luxury, weariness and race- 
suicide. Superstitions, such as astrology, replaced religious endeavour. 
Mr. Glover enlarges on the late genesis of monotheism in Judaism, 
on the fabrication of the Canons, on the growth of the Jewish Church 
after and through the dispersion. This rationalised history is con- 
vincing. Rome was merely receptive; there “truth belonged to 
philosophy and had nothing to do with religion” ; ** corporate 
religion the Roman knew and managed—largely by his faculty of 
not thinking about it.”” The general conclusion is that, during the 
spread of Christianity, we have “the picture of a world astray ; 
all the right instincts . . . scattered. Those who believed in divine 
personality gave up divine righteousness; those who believed in 
right, and in the unity of God, undervalued personality in God and 
man.” 


Among the Head-Hunters of Formosa. By Janet B. MonTGOMERY 
McGovern, B.L. Fisher Unwin. 15s. 
The natives of Formosa have been there for two thousand years, 
and are Malayans, linguistically and racially akin, with both Poly- 
nesians and Indonesians. This people worked pottery, and the loom. 
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AN EPIC OF THE SEA. 
39 Lives Saved in 7 Days by the Lowestoft Motor Life-Boat. 


October 17th.—5S men saved from the trawler “ Acme.” 
October 21st.—24 men—and a cat—saved from the s.s. “‘ Hopelyn.” 
October 24th.—9 men saved from the drifter “ Lovedale.” 
The crew of the “ Hopelyn” were rescued after Three Heroic but 
Unsuccessful Attempts had been made by Pulling and Sailing 
Life-Boats. 


Another splendid proof of the VALUE OF MOTOR POWER. 


We ask BRITISH MEN to help us to build MORE of these Boats. 
We ask BRITISH WOMEN to join the Ladies’ Life-Boat Guild and 
work for the Life-Boat Cause, 


WILL YOU BECOME ONE OF OUR 
MILLION 5/- SUBSCRIBERS? 








During the ‘first ten months of this year we have received 563,036 
Five Shillings. 
We urgently need 436,964 Five Shillings before the end of the year. 
Give NOW and remember the Life-Boats in your will. 
They receive NOT ONE PENNY from the State. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 





22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 








| THE HUMAN HAIR } 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
( 
( 





By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“* Alopecia Areata,’ “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 
tevelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record, 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 








“OXFORD” SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
This is the Bookcase that won such golden opi ions at the 










various Ideal Home Exhibitions held at Olym 
excellent workmanship and handsome appearance, 
confused with imitations similar in name and outward a 
Lut quite differently constructed and of inferior quality. 
Single sections (standard size) in ocak from 20/s, 
Ilustrated Booklet Post Free, 


BAKER & CO., LTD., The Bread, OXFORD. 







“ “= 6=- The new Invisible fasten- 
” ing joins “Oxford” sco- 
tions so 








London Agente—Chaundy & Coz, 40, Maddox Street, W.1. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 





CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. . | 








Anticipate the heavy cost of educating your children | 
by effecting an Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., | 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








VY OU CAN LEAD A HEALTHIER AND HAPPIER LIFE 
at Zebediela, the premier orange-growing estate in South Africa. Life there 
is described as delightful by the ex-officers and their families who reside in the 
picturesque township, situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet, overlooking the orchards. 
Congenial society, shooting, boating, tennis, cricket; no pioneering; plentiful and 
inexpensive native labour obtainable for field and house work; married people can 
live comfortably on {150 to {200 per annum; taxation negligible.—Write at once 
for particulars as to how an investor or settler may secure ten acres, ensuring a net 
income of not less than {1,000 per annum, on a capital outlay of £1,350, to AFRICAN 
REALTY Trust, Ltp. (subscribed capital, £400,000), 38H New Broad Street, London, 
E.C. 2. 





Rican be 








OOKS.—Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s.; Voltaire’s Candide, 
with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d. Arthur Symons’ A Pageant of Elizabethan 
Poetry, 1906, 48 6d.; Whymper’s Scrambles in the Alps, 1871, 30s. Whym- 

per’s Travels Amongst Great Andes 1892, 21s. ; Conway's Alps trom End to End, 1895, 
258.; Gotch’s The English Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308s.; The British 
Home of To-Day, edited by Shaw Sparrow, 1904, scarce, 128. 6d. ; John Webster and 
the Elizabethan Drama, by Rupert Brooke, 1st Edition, 1916, 8s. 6d.; Housman’s 
A Shropshire Lad, rst Illus. Edition, 1908, 21s.; Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, 
ust Edition, rare, {7 7s.; Bradley’s In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905, 
21s.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915; 
Anderson’s Constitutions, 1760, £3 38.; Burke’s Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d.; Burke's 
Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d.; Hume's Spanish Influence on English Literature, 5s Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst Edition, 138, Ruvigny’s Titled 
Nobility of Europe, last Edition, 1914, 42s., for 6s ; Chesterton’s The New Jeru- 
salem, 78. 6d. ; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, signed, limited Edition 1917, 10s. 6d.; 
Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G Cruikshank 1826, f{10; The Sketch, 
Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated 
London News, 46 vols., £12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 
5 vols., privately printed, {3 10s.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by 
John Murray, 1896, {2 2s ; Sterne's Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols. {2 2s.; Lane's 
Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P only 250 done £6 6s., Everyman, 
a@ Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 15s.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819 {2 2s. 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 7s ; Baxter Prints, the Pictures 
of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print 
Collectors, £3 58.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley. 1912, 15s.; send also for 
catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find ‘t elsewhere, try me. I am 
the most expert book-finder extant Books WANTED : Joyce Ulysses; Cabell’s 
Jurgen: Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902 any Baxter Prints, loose or in books, 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 7s. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 103. ; 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
unexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken, 
£10 108.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., {7 1os.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 vols., 358.; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., £4 1os. (cost £16); Riggs’ Decameron, 2 
vols., 358. _—_ 3 38.) ; Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., £6 6s.; Dunsany’s 
Chronicles of Rodriguez, signed 1st edition, 63s. ; Hampshire Parish Registers, 16 vols., 
£9; People’s Physician, illus., 5 vols., 308. (cost £3) ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 153. ; 
Cornhill Magazine, 42 vols., hf. calf, £4 4s. ; Trall’s Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d. ; 
Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508. ; rare books supplied ; state wants ; 
catalogues free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries purchased.—HoLLAND 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street Birmingham. 





EXHIBITION. 


| : Saletan § 5+ EXHIBITION. 
ARTS and HANDICRAFTS. 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
NOV. rs5th-25th. 11-7. 1s. 3d. (including tax). 


LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. Nor ng fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 




















UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at bhome.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenuc, Westcliff. 


YPEWRITING skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 
copying work undertaken.—Miss Waters, Tugela, Olton, Warwickshire. 








UTHORS’ MSS., etc., properly typed, promptly despatched. 
Translations undertaken.—Mrs. BRanpegIs, 82 Petherton Road, N. 5. 

















THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


has caused a largely increased demand for THE 
NEW STATESMAN. Readers are therefore 
advised to ensure obtaining their copy by 
placing a definite order with their Newsagent, 
or by sending a Postal Subscription to this 
Office, for which the post free charges are: 


One Year 30s.; Six Months 15s.; Three Months 7s. 6d. 





THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EpucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 














All communications should be addressed TH® MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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They had not attained the use of metals, and in Formosa the primitive 
matriarchate has been conserved. From the sixth century onwards 
the Chinese immigrated to Formosa; in the seventeenth century other 
nations—the Japanese, Spaniards, Dutch—established trading settle- 
ments : the Dutch, in particular, from 1622-1662, when they were over- 
whelmed by the Chinese, who governed so well, that the memory of them, 
as a quasi-divine white race, lingers even yet amongst the aborigines, 
with a Messianic tradition of the Dutch missionary, Father Candidius. 
Indeed, it was as an incarnation of the Dutch demi-gods of the golden 
age, that Mrs. McGovern was initiated into the rites and sympathies 
of these wild peoples. There are now about three million Chinese- 
Formosans, 125,000 Japanese (since 1895), who possess all positions 
of authority, and all the wealth of the island and only about 105,000 
natives, who are rapidly dwindling. They have been harried 
into decay and barbarism. The process of extirpation has been 
accelerated under Japanese rule, and the authoress is most condem- 
natory in her incidental but lively references to Japanese colonial 
administration. She is to be congratulated on her courage, her 
resourcefulness and tolerance, and on her brisk and effective style 
and accurate language. 


Public Finance. By M. E. Rosrnson, Lecturer in Economics at 
Manchester University. (Cambridge Economic Handbooks.) 
Nisbet. 5s. 

This book is too abstract and theoretical. Intended as a fairly 
elementary manual for students, it ought surely to have aimed at 
relating the theoretical economic arguments about public finance to 
the actual budgets of the present day. This it fails to do. Yet it is, 
in other respects, a good book—well and clearly argued and thoroughly 
up-to-date. The trouble is that the author has a knack of thinking 
abstractly, and remains unconscious of the student’s need for practical 
illustration. Like the rest of the series, the book has no thesis, and 
does not aim at stating a dogmatic point of view. It is obviously a 
product of the Keynes school, and this comes out in some of the 
author’s assumptions. There is much good stuff in it ; but the reader 
would do well to study it with a volume of actual statistics of public 
finance at his elbow, in order to give body to Miss Robinson’s argu- 
ments by relating them to the facts of everyday budget experience. 


THE CITY 


CORRESPONDENT writes to remind me that at the 
end of last year I said of Trinidad Leaseholds ordinary 
shares that they looked “ well worth buying” at their 

then price of 31s., and states that he awaits my further comments 
on this share with both hope and doubt, as the price is now 
23s. 9d. In considering the prospects of this company one has 
to pay regard not only to the property itself but to the general 
outlook for oil. Like every other commodity oil fell sharply 
in price as a result of the general slump; but taking the long 
view—and I am not sure that it need be so very long— indications 
point to an increased demand and higher prices. As with 
rubber, it is the United States which is far and away the biggest 
consumer. Owing to the depression in America, the demand 
there fell off some time ago with the result that stocks of oil, 
accumulated and the price of ‘“‘ Mid-Continent,” the standard 
quality, suffered three reductions which brought the price 
down from $2 per barrel to $1.25. This fall in price caused a 
reduction in production and a curtailment of new drilling. The 
United States production has, as a matter of fact, been below 
its consumption, but the country has been importing large 
quantities of oil from its Southern neighbour, Mexico. In that 
country, however, owing to the giving out of some of the most 
productive wells in the fields that have thus far been most drawn 
upon, production is diminishing, and the revival of trade in the 
United States is again increasing the demand, while the coal 
shortage, resulting from the recent strike, and insufficiency of 
railway wagons is causing thousands more establishments to 
go over to oil as a means of power. 


* * * 


The recent reduction in the price of petrol may cause some 
people to think that the oil companies will do badly, but, as a 
matter of fact, this reduction was long overdue, the price of 
petrol here being disproportionately high compared with the 
United States and other parts of the world. It would not 
surprise the initiated to learn that the big oil companies 
did remarkably well last year in spite of the depression in 
trade. Petrol, or gasolene as it is termed in the United States, 
is being consumed in that country to the extent of nearly 6,000 
million gallons per annum, and it is estimated that in 1925, 
consumption there will be 7,000 million gallons and in 1930 
over 8,000 million gallons, this latter figure being equivalent 
to over 650 million barrels of crude oil. The total world pro- 


duction of oil last year was 759 million barrels. Experts state 
that the United States cannot maintain its great production of 
recent years, and some think that the same holds good of Mexico ; 
in any case, consumption of oil and its products should soon 
overtake supply, and it should be borne in mind that, important 
as it is, petrol is only one of the products of oil. Thus, while 
petrol and crude oil have recently been reduced in price, kerosene 
or lamp oil has just been advanced ; you do not have any non- 
sense about competition in this industry. The Standard Oil 
Company of New York (one of the ten companies in the title of 
which the word “ Standard Oil” appears) announces that it 
has advanced the tank wagon price of kerosene one cent per 
gallon to 14 cents, and there you are ; and some tens of millions 
of people pay more for their principal illuminant and cooking 
fuel. The Standard Oil group of companies, by the way, is 
distributing some big share bonuses—in one case 200 per cent. 


* * * 


So much for the general position with regard to oil. Now 
as to the particular company to which my correspondent refers, 
Trinidad Leaseholds. People who come from that island tell 
me that this company possesses far and away the best of the 
oil-bearing properties thus far proved, and many of them have 
unfortunately enough backed their opinion by purchasing the 
shares when they were in the neighbourhood of £4 each. For 
its last financial year the coinpany made a good profit, but did 
not distribute any dividend, as it required the money to pay 
for additional machinery and developments which the con- 
tractors, owing to the slump, had pushed on and supplied 
much earlier than was anticipated. This does not, however, 
lessen the value of the shares to-day—the contrary, in fact, 
for it means that instead of the money having been distributed, 
it has been reinvested in the property, and increased the assets 
accordingly. I am told that the company’s oil is of specially 
good quality, and I notice that its monthly production is 
increasing, the total for the last five months having been 8,500, 
8,600, 9,500, 10,200 and 11,250 tons, whilst it is also handling 
in its refineries oil from the adjacent property of the Apex 
Trinidad Oil Fields. ‘The company also possesses other interests, 
and is backed by one of the greatest South African houses, 
but I would not be surprised if it were bought up one of these 
days by one of the big oil combines, at a price favourable to 
the shareholders. It should not be overlooked that Trinidad 
is in the British Empire, so that we are not likely to have to 
send troops, ships and aeroplanes as part of the equipment 
necessary to secure oil. In all probability the company will 
be raising additional capital for further development on terms 
that will give the shareholders a pull, and while I have to admit 
that the price of the shares has fallen since they were first 
recommended here, I think my correspondent will see his 
money back, and that he might do worse than buy a few more. 


* * * 


So sweeping has been the attack during the election upon 
Government ownership that it has taken most unexpected 
shapes. A private banking firm, Sir Charles R. McGrigor, 
Bart, and Company, collapsed the other day. At the meeting 
of creditors the astounding revelation was made that the 
business had been carried on so loosely that cheques had been 
honoured which should not have been honoured, and customers 
had been allowed to overdraw without authority ; still more 
incredible, no balance sheet had ever been prepared. It would 
be hard to find a more appalling case of incapacity in private 
enterprise, although with recent insurance company scandals 
one has to pause a moment before saying this; but because 
this firm of private bankers had acted as army agents, the 
creditors passed a resolution that the Government “ can only 
be regarded as having assumed a moral if not a legal liability 
for the firm’s obligations,” and called upon the War Office to 
make good the losses. True, the War Office employed this 
firm, but officers were not compelled to bank with it. It is 
clear that if the British Government, like the Government of 
Australia, had its own nationalised bank, or its own State 
Insurance Office like New Zealand, Queensland and some other 
countries, such disasters could not possibly occur; but if 
these things were suggested here, the very people who have 
suffered by the failure of private enterprise would be the first 
to point to their failure as an example of Government mis- 
management, vide the resolution. The present Conservative 
Postmaster-General, by the way, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, was 
largely responsible for the formation of the Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Bank, which has been so phenomenally successful that 
most of his colleagues are determined to prevent any others 
from being established. A. Emit Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS 





ELFARE WORKERS’ INSTITUTE: London’ Branch, 
November 21st, 8 p.m. Dr. Alice Salomon (Principal, Berlin School for 
Social Workers), on “ Industrial Conditions under the German Republic,” 

at London School of Economics. Tickets at door, 1s. 


NALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION.—The Tavis- 
tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Miller, M.D.) undertakes to provide 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles. For particulars of lectures and 

gous already arranged, apply to the Hon. Lecture » $1 Tavistock Square, 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

w. ngton, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concefning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 

Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. ' i 

AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for Men 

and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of ‘“‘ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


AN ANY SUBSCRIBER assist married Gentleman in obtaining 
place of trust, Stewardship, or Management of farm ? Undeniable references, 
business and personal. Connected agriculture all life, capable accounts. Any 

proposal entertained.—FoxLEE, Woodend, Hemel Hempstead. 


ADY SECRETARY.—Doctor’s daughter seeks re-engagement. 
Typing, own machine, French and German, musical. Knowledge of short- 
hand, British and Near East politics. Last three years in press department 

of foreign Legation in London.—Write N.G., 11 Bishops Road, Highgate, N.6. 


TO BE LET 


| YDE PARK.—Large Front Room (2nd floor), unfurnished 
to let, 30s. weekly. Literary or other professional woman. Smaller extra 
room available. Use kitchen, bath.—C. FULLER, 99 New Bond Street, W. 1. 


























NFURNISHED Rooms, W.C. 1. Two, communicating, 27s. 6d. 
Elec. light. Bathroom. Vacant shortly.—15 Heathcote St. (Appointment.) 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
EsTD. 1900, GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class. 
Dec. 14.—EGYPT (Nile). Motoring in PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, etc., 198 gns 
and 298 gns. 
Dec. 20.—SICILY and Magna Grecia. 30days. 89 gns. Accompanied throughout. 
Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 








Sg hea WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K.M. EL.is. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gns. 





RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. Massincsam, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





AST BOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ONTESSORI APPARATUS wanted, second hand.—Box 819, 


THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








REFORMED INNS. 


SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7} %) or 6 % Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





EW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 
Bracing situation in Golder’s Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 
decorated throughout. Large double bed-sitting-room vacant. Gas fires ; 

constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Boek PLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBorNEs, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free. —Regent Institute, 13j Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
cx cond quemasts tot tes Glimatn-iaswen Toummee Go’ (eg = & *) 
or — ‘ ei be 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 D c ’ 








HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely-timbered grounds. Co-education, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con- 
struction.—Headmaster: JosEpm WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon.) 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age. The 
fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 


A, BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
A aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—-G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarpEen, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


ST. GEORGE'S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 

T. GEORGE'S (Gerrard's Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

a is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
RINCIPAL. 




















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37, Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish. 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 

«2 (Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School. St. 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 














HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHo.is and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 
T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 


A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
4 ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, O ford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 


* ’ act 
MALTMAN S’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medica] Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and 4 on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.). 

A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniform required, 

no extras charged ; happy individual work ; afew backward children received, 
Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Birp. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E.12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGET. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 to 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MisS MILDRED STEELE. 

















HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 








YDUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Reliable information given 
regarding schools and other educational facilities. No charge. Escorted 
parties to Lausanne in December and January.—Write ANGLO-Swiss Epuca- 

TIONAL AGENCY, 18 Mousquines, Lausanne. 





NOW READY. 


[NDEX to VOLUME XIX 
of THE NEW STATESMAN. Free 

to Postal Subscribers on request. To other 

Readers—One Shilling post free. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Chatto @ Windus 


Illustrated & de Luxe 
¢ W. H. Prescott 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. With over 200 illustrations, decorations and 

maps by KeitH HENDERSON, and an introduction by T. A. Joyce. Standard Library 

Edition. Cr. 4to. 2 vols. 42s. net per set. ° 
@. Percy Bysshe Shelley 

THE DRAMATIC POEMS. Edited and arranged by C. H. Herrorp and printed 

in the Florence Press type. Small 4to, boards, 12s. 6d. net. Full vellum, 21s. net. 





Poetry & the Drama 





@ Arnold Bennett 
BODY AND SOUL. A comedy in 4 acts. Uniform with The Title, Judith, Sacred 
and Profane Love, etc. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

@ Lady Strachey 
NURSERY LYRICS. A delightful book of children’s verse that will make a place 
for itself among the classics of the nursery. Illustrated by Paitip Hacreen. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

Fiction 

@ Nikolay Gogol 
DEAD SOULS. Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. The first 
title in a complete translation of “the Russian Dickens.” (Cr. 8vo. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. 
net each. 

@. Marcel Proust 
SWANN’S WAY. Translated by C. K. Scorr Moncrierr. “ Mr. Moncrieff has 
carried out his difficult work with rare skill.”"—Manchester Guardian. Cr. 8vo. 
2 vols. 7s. 6d. net each. 

@. David Garnett 
LADY INTO FOX. An exquisite little gem of the storyteller’s art, rare, delicate 
and original. With 12 woodcuts by R. A. Garnett. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


@ E. B.C. Jones 
THE WEDGWOOD MEDALLION. A story of family life and love-affairs in 


London and Cornwall. “Shines with a quiet pearly lustre. An eminently pleasant 
and indubitably accomplished piece of work.”—Birmingham Post. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


@ Gerard Hopkins 
AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. A tale of Chelsea and London artistic life. “ Mr. 
Hopkins has an excellent eye for a subject of comedy.”—Times Lit. Sup. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

¢ Melbourne Garahan 
SHIP AHOY! “ The poetry of the sea gets into the pages, which are filled with 
salt breath and a sense of open spaces.”—Saturday Review. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Medieval Library, 


@ Under the general editorship of Srr Israet Goxtancz, F.p.A. A selection of the 
choicest literary masterpieces of the Middle Ages in Europe. Post 8vo. Brown Boards, 
5s. net, unless otherwise stated. 





1. THe Book oF THE DUKE OF TRUE? } 8. Earty ENGLIsH ROMANCES OF FRIEND- 
Lovers. a SHIP. 

2. Tur TUMBLER OF Our Lapy AND OTHER j{ 9. THe CELL oF SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
MIRACLES. ' 10. Ancrent ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

3. Tue CHATELAINE OF VERGI. 7 7s. 6d. net. 

4. Tue Basees’ Book: MEDIEVAL 11. E1cut Trousapor Poets. 
MANNERS FOR THE YOUNG. 12. Cricks. 

5. Tue Divine CONSOLATION OF THE 13. Peart. 7s. 6d. net. 
BLESSED ANGELA DA FOLIGNO. 14. Earry Lives oF CHARLEMAGNE. 

6. Tae Lecenp or THE Hoty Fina, 15. THe CHRONICLE OF JOCELIN OF BRAKE- 
Vircin or S, GEMIGNANO. LOND. 

7. Earty EnciisH Romances oF LOVE. 16. Tue Vision oF PIERS THE PLOWMAN. 

a 


97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Publis! 
{Kingsway, London, W.C 


hed by the SraresmMan Pustisnine Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
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